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SUPPORT PRICE FOR TOBACCO 


FRIDAY, MARCH 1, 1957 


Unttep Srates SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURAL PropUCTION, 
MARKETING, AND STABILIZATION OF PRICEs, 
CoMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE AND Forestry, 
Washington, D. C. 

The committee met, pursuant to call, at 10:45 a. m., in room F-82, 
the Capitol, Senator Olin D. Johnston, chairman of the subcommittee, 
presiding. 

Present: Senator Johnston. 


Also present: Senator Scott and Representative Lanham. 
Senator Jonnston. The committee will come to order. 


We have before us this morning S. 382 which I ask be made a part 
of the record at this point. 


(S. 382 is as follows:) 


{S. 882, 85th Cong., 1st sess.] 


A BILL To amend section 403 of the Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended, so as to prohibit 
the making of adjustments in the support price of tobacco on the basis of varieties 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That section 4038 of the Agricultural Act of 
1949, as amended, is amended by inserting after the second sentence thereof a 
new sentence as follows: “Notwithstanding the foregojng provisions of this sec- 
tion, no such adjustments shall be made in the support price of tobacco for 
differences in variety.” 


Sec. 2. The amendment made by this Act shall be effective with respect to 
the 1957 and subsequent crops. 


Senator Jounston. Then, I have some letters here from Clemson 


Agricultural College which I ask be made a part of the record, in 
favor of the bill: 


(The letters referred to are as follows:) 


JANUARY 21, 1957. 
Hon. O1tn D. JOHNSTON, 


Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


Deak SENATOR JOHNSTON: I wish to thank you for your letter of January 4, 
acknowledging certain materials which I forwarded to you with reference to 
the tobacco situation in South Carolina. This material outlines in considerable 
detail how we feel about the proposal drafted by the Department of Agriculture 
concerning the flue-cured tobacco situation as it affects the 1957 crop. Person- 
ally, I feel that the action taken was unscientific, unethical, and is a distinct 
blow at a research program designed to help agricultural people. Certain fea- 
tures of this ruling are certainly unethical, and, if not, entirely unconstitutional. 
I think someone well qualified should look into the constitutionality of this pro- 
cedure. I will keep you informed. 

Very truly yours, 


M. D. FARRAR, 
Dean of Agriculture, 
The Clemson Agricultural College, Clemson, 8S. C. 
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FEBRUARY 5, 1957. 


Hon. Ouin ID. Jounston, Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR JOHNSTON: The matter of support prices on flue-cured tobacco 
has attracted much attention. In order to keep you informed, I am enclosing 
Clemson College’s recommendations for 1957 and a statement from Clemson 
on why we feel the support price should be based on market grade and not 
variety. 


Very truly yours, 


M. D. Farrar, 
Dean of Agriculture, the Clemson Agricultural College, Clemeon, S.C. 


VESEARCH IN AGRICULTURE IS THE NL UNDATION FOR IUCONOMIC ROGRESS 
R A T ONLY Fo ION K PROGRESS 


Clemson College regrets the recent action taken by the Commodity Stabiliza- 
tion Service of the USDA in designating certain tobacco varieties as objection- 
able to the extent of announcing the policy of reducing support prices in the 
market by 50 percent on the Coker 139 and Coker 140. 

These varieties have been in the official variety tests of Clemson College for 
3 years. and have proven by all standards to be superior to other varieties 
tested. The 139 variety has performed so much better than any other variety 
that it has put itself into a group by itself. It has shown by standards such as 
Yielding ability, quality as measured by known and accepted methods, dollar 
value per acre, ease of handling within the field and curing barn, its adaptability 
to widely. varying conditions, its resistance to diseases, and many others to be 
superior to anything that has yet been tested. It has definitely been established 
both under tests and on farms in the State that the 189 and 140 have and will 
produce quality leaf that is accepted in the trade along with even the so-called 
older standard varieties. 

We recognize that production practices and growing conditions have definite 
effects on the quality or characteristics of tobacco leaf. However, when these 
varieties are produced under average South Carolina conditions and by recom- 
mended production practices, they do give tobacco leaf that meets accepted 
standards in the trade. 

Clemson College has historically recommended crop varieties on the basis 
of performance, reflecting all known methods of evaluation. On such a con- 
cept Clemson College could do no other than recommend Coker 139 and 140 to 
growers in the State. 

As to the policy of the college, we would further state that we feel emphatically 
that any basis for price support other than type and grade is unsound and, in 
our opinion, cannot be justified. 

J. M. Lewis, 
Extension Tobucco Specialist. 
W. R. Papen, 
Chairman, Variety Committee. 
O. B. Garrison, 
Director of Experiment Station. 
G. H. CoLirns, 
Head, Agronomy Department. 
M. D. FARRAR, 
Dean of Agriculture. 





SoutH CAROLINA TOBACCO GROWERS THREATENED 


The USDA has proposed a revolutionary and far-reaching change in the flue- 
cured tobacco price-support program which, if actually put into effect, would 
represent a complete betrayal of thousands of tobacco growers and a serious 
blow to agricultural research aimed at increased crop yields and lower per 
unit costs. 

As indicated in advance releases from Washington, the plan is to cut in half 
the anticipated support price for all flue-cured tobacco on any farm producing 
one or more of several high-yielding varieties viewed as undesirable. The 
change would be applicable to 1957 production. 

As far as is known, this is the first time the Department has undertaken to 
penalize particular varieties of any crop, although in some cases varieties pos- 
sessing certain favorable qualities may have been slightly favored through price- 
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support programs. In the case of tobacco, three varieties have been deliberately 
singled out for gross discrimination; varieties which the Department says rep- 
resented a substantial proportion of the 1956 crop and which are especially 
noted for their high yielding qualities. The announced purpose of this sudden 
change in’ policy is to encourage growers to “increase the proportion of the crop 
which has desirable flavor and aroma characteristics.” However, there is ne 
claim that. prices will be supported on the basis of these characteristics, and 
many experts will testify that it is virtually impossible to make any distinction 
between varieties on the basis of aroma and flavor. 

Obviously, the real intent of the move is to reduce the poundage on which 
support prices will have to be paid under current acreage allotments and 
yields. Whatever the motive, however, the proposal at this time comes as a 
distinct shock and can hardly be defended on any grounds. It certainly is not 
what growers thought they were voting for when they supported acreage al- 
lotments and marketing quotas. It would be not only a clear breach of faith 
but an act of utmost folly to impose a change so drastic at this stage of the 
game. Farmers everywhere have already made plans for their crop, and it 
would impose a severe hardship on them to shift to a low-yielding variety simply 
because certain vested interests have declared the variety of their choice to be 
undesirable. Besides this, there is the question of adequate seed supplies at 
reasonable prices. 

This vicious, vindictive. and far-reaching policy is said to grow out of “rec- 
ommendations of grower organizations and industry leaders.” However, these 
are not named, and indications are that the scheme has been concocted by 
selfish interests and sold to the Department without the knowledge or consent 
of the real producers of fine-cured tobaccos. 

M. D. Farrar, 
Dean of Agriculture. 
Ciemson, S. C. December 18, 1956. 

Senator Jounston. Senator Thurmond, I see you are here. Do 

you want to testify ? 


Senator Tuurmonp. I have a statement. 


Senator Jormnston. Good. We will be glad to hear you. Just 
one second. 


Here are some telegrams that I have received—one from Mr. L, 
Claude McClary of the Wiliamsburg County Farm Bureau, and one 
from Mr. William L. Harrelson, commissioner of agriculture, which 
I ask to be made a part of the record. 

(The telegrams referred to are as follows:) 

Cotumat, 8. C., February 28, 1957. 
Hon. OLIn D. JOHNSTON, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 

Re Senate bill 382, 1957 tobacco plant beds and land preparation too far ad- 
vanced for South Carolina farmers to obtain benefits from S. 382. Am favor- 
able to provisions of S. 382 but urge that effective date of law shall apply to 
1958 crop and thereby equally protect the interest of fine-cured tobacco growers 
in every State. 

Witiram L. HarReELson, 
Commissioner of Agriculture. 


KINGSTREE 8S. C., February 28, 1957. 
SENATOR OLIN D. JOHNSTON, 


Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


Williamsburg County Farm Bureau requests that Senate bill S. 382 pertaining 
to lifting ban on certain tobacco varieties be withheld until next fall. Reason 
being unfair advantage to South Carolina farmers since planting here is com- 
plete. 

WILLIAMSBURG CouNTY Farm Bureau, 
L. CLaupse McCrary, 
President, Salters, 8. C. 
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STATEMENT OF HON. STROM THURMOND, A UNITED STATES 
SENATOR FROM THE STATE OF SOUTH CAROLINA 


Senator THurmonp. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the commit- 
tee, in the fall of 1955 I received complaints from South Carolina that 
certain varieties of tobacco were being downgraded for the purpose 
of Government loan support prices. I immediately conferred with 
officials at the Department of Agriculture and received assurance that 
it was not contemplated that any change would be made in the policy 
of fixing price-support levels on the basis of the grade of tobacco. 

However, on December 18, 1956, the Department of Agriculture 
made an announcement outlawing two of the leading varieties of 
tobacco being planted in South Carolina. 

Communications received from tobacco growers in my State indi- 
cate that this order will result in a serious reduction in their income, 
following the 20 percent reduction in tobacco acreage and the necessity 
for planting varieties with a much lower yield per acre than the var- 
ieties disapproved by the Department of Agriculture. 

I understand the objective of the Department is an effort at reduc- 
ing the tobacco surplus and also to bring about an increased supply 
of heavier bodied, more flavorful tobacco. However, I do not believe 
the Department should have attempted to attain this objective in this 
manner. Although the Department states that it cannot accurately 
grade the varieties of tobaco which it has outlawed, there are a num- 
ber of tobacco experts, including those at Clemson Agricultural Col- 
lege in South Carolina, who disagree with the Department. They 
hold the view that these varieties of tobacco can be graded accurately 
enough to serve the purpose of fixing price-support levels. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe a thorough investigation should be made as 
to the feasibility of amending the law relating to the grading of 
tobacco so as to remove discretionary authority now vested in the 
Secretary of Agriculture. However, I want to urge that it be taken 
into consideration that South Carolina tobacco growers have already 
planted their tobacco beds and if a change is made in the law the 
effective date should be fixed so as not to discriminate against South 
Carolina planters or the planters of any State. 

I would like to ask that several communications which I have re- 
ceived on this subject along with a letter I wrote to the Secretary 
of Agriculture on January 14 be included in the record of this hearing, 
one of the communications being a statement from Dr. M. B. Farrar, 
dean of agriculture at Clemson. Dr. Farrar’s statement points out that 
tests made by experts at Clemson proved the outlawed South Caro- 
lina varieties of tobacco to be superior to other varieties tested at 
Clemson College. 

Also, to be put in the record, is a telegram received by me from the 
Williamsburg County Farm Bureau signed by L. Claude McClary, 
president, Salters, S. C. 

Also a letter from Mr. M. D. Farrar dated December 18, 1956, a 
letter addressed to the Honorable John L. McMillan, a copy of which 
was sent to me; a letter by the Honorable Hugh Agnew, president of 
the South Carolina Farm Bureau to me dated January 4, 1957; two 
letters written by me to the Honorable Ezra Taft Benson, Secretary 
of Agriculture, United States Department of Agriculture, Washing- 
ton, D. C., dated January 14, 1957, and February 9, 1957. 
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(The telegram and letters referred to are as follows:) 


Kinestree, 8. C., January 9, 1957. 
Senator Strom THURMOND, 


Washington, D. C.: 
Williamsburg County farmers protest the blacklisting of certain varieties of 
tobacco instead of by grades. 
WILLIAMSBURG COUNTY FARM BUREAU, 
L. CLaupE McC.ary, 
President, Salters, 8. C. 


SoutH CAROLINA FARM BUREAU, INC., 


Columbia, 8. C., January 4, 1957. 
Senator Strom THURMOND, 


United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C, 


Deak SENATOR: Our 15-man tobacco committee met in Florence on January 2, 
1957. At the request of the 12 men who were present and were in unanimous 
agreement, this is to inform you of the opinion of members of this committee on 
the following points. 

1. South Carolina growers of flue-cured tobacco are desirous of producing to- 
baeco most acceptable in trade channels. 

2. We register a protest because South Carolina grower representatives did 
not receive an invitation or notification to appear and express their opinions at 
the December 14 USDA hearing after which came the action to allow only one- 
half support price on certain tobacco varieties, namely, Coker 139, 140, and 
Dixie Bright 244. 

3. We believe the principle of denying full price support by variety is unwork- 
able and unfair. Use of growers’ statements to determine price-support level 
is impracticable and demoralizing. The level of support price for tobacco should 
be determined by type and grade. 

4. We approve efforts to get a part of the surplus tobacco held by the Flue 
Cured Tobacco Stabilization Corporation into the world market at its market 
value provided local market conditions will not be disrupted. 

5. We support efforts being made to get the 20 percent acreage taken out of 
tobacco this year under payments of the Soil Bank Act. 

Kindest regards and best wishes. 

Yours sincerely, 


E. H. Acnew, President. 


Tue CLEMSON AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 


Clemson, S. C., December 18, 1956. 
Hon. Joun L. McMILLAN, 


Member of Congress, Florence, 8. C. 


DEAR CONGRESSMAN MGMILLAN: Enclosed is a proposed draft that was consid- 
ered at Washington, Friday, December 14. We were not invited to consider this 
proposal, but learned of the nature of the meeting on a “tip.” 

The proposal is aimed at the elimination of the two major varieties of tobacco 
grown in South Carolina. This proposed embargo is an attempt to take these 
very productive varieties out of the production picture without regard to the fate 
of farmers now ready to plant their 1957 crop. Note item 1 in the second para- 
graph; also note the most drastic implications stated in the third paragraph of 
page 2. 

We in South Carolina feel that these proposals will break our industry for 
1957 ; at the same time will essentially stop any incentive for research to develop 
varieties adopted to our conditions. If varieties can be outlafed on the whims 
of a group of men interested in their own welfare, without regard to scientific 
developments, agricultural research will be set back many years. 

Our proposal based on research and marketing evaluation of tobacco varieties 
has shown these two varieties to meet every market requirement, including top 
value per pound. These have also produced more pounds per acre of high quality 
tobacco than any other known varieties. They have added more money to our 
tobacco income than any other development over the years. 

We contend that stabilization prices shall be placed on grade (by official 
graders using standards accepted by the USDA and the industry). Support 
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prices based on grade can be made acceptable to farm producers. This is the only 
fair and nondiscriminative method of assessing values on an agricultural product. 
As a very conservative figure, if the proposed program is put into effect it will 
cost South Carolina farmers over $25 million in 1957. 
Very truly yours, 
M. D. Farrar, Dean of Agriculture. 


JANUARY 14, 1957. 
Hon. Ezra Tarr BENSON, 
The Secretary of Agriculture, Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Secretary: Since your announcement of December 18, 1956, was 
made outlawing two of the leading varieties of tobacco (Coker 139 and 140) 
being planted in South Carolina, I have received numerous communications 
from the farmers of my State. They are very disturbed about the serious cut 
in their income which will result from a combination of the 20-percent reduction 
in tobacco acreage, and the necessity for planting varieties with much lower 
yield per acre. 

I recognize that the action of the Department was aimed at correcting the 
tobacco surplus situation and toe bring about an increased supply of heavier 
bodied, more flavorful tobacco. Nevertheless, it is my feeling and that of many 
South Carolina tobacco growers that. this should have been handled by reducing 
the support level of any and all undesirable grades of tobacco rather than by 
penalizing certain varieties. 

It is a recognized fact that the pale, slick type of tobacco, which has been 
criticized by the buying companies, has come about largely as a result of too 
close spacing both in row and drill, excessive rainfall or irrigation, and improper 
fertilization and handling. This type tobacco appears in all varieties. There 
has been a natural tendency on the part of growers to try to produce the maxi- 
mum pounds of tobacco per acre at the expense of quality, realizing that the 
Stabilization Corporation would furnish a ready market for any tobacco which 
the companies did not want. In order to discourage the production of these 
unwanted types, a reduction in the support level.could have been made. Had 
this course been followed, there would have been little if any dissatisfaction on 
the part of individual growers. 

It seems to me that the Department of Agriculture has gone a long way in 
telling the farmer what he can or cannot plant. If this precedent is followed, 
the Department could also tell him what types of fertilizer he can or cannot use, 
what types of tobacco curers, etc. When the tobacco farmers voted on the 
acreage control program, they were not told that there would be discrimination 
by variety. Neither were they told that they would be required to sign state- 
ments which could be used as evidence against them. 

We have just learned that during the coming season you will send out a group 
of men to check individual farmer’s fields to determine what he is planting, and 
if they claim that he is planting one of the blacklisted varieties, he will be con- 
sidered guilty of so doing unless he can prove otherwise. I find it difficult to 
believe that such a thing can happen in America. 

While my principal concern is for the farmers whose income will be dras- 
tically curtailed because of your decision, I also feel that it is very unjust to 
the Coker’s Pedigreed Seed Co., of Hartsville, which invested a great deal of 
time and money in developing the Coker 139 and 140 varieties, and who will no 
doubt suffer a great financial loss because of your blacklisting their two leading 
tobaecos. 

With best wishes, 

Sincerely, 


Strom THURMOND. 


FEesrRovaArRY 9, 1957. 


Hon. Ezra Tart BENSON, 
Secretary of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. 
Deak SECRETARY BENSON: I am enclosing for your attention a statement 


issued by Clemson College on the Commodity Stabilization Service’s recent 
action in blacklisting tobacco varieties 139 and 140. 
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According to the test made by experts at this outstanding agricultural college, 
these important Coker varieties have proved by all standards to be superior to 
other varieties tested. In view of these findings and in fairness to the Coker 
Pedigreed Seed Co. and our many flue-cured tobacco farmers in South Carolina, 
I hope you will be able to reconsider your decision on blacklisting these varieties. 


Thanking you for your attention to this matter, and with best wishes. 
Sincerely, 


Srrom THURMOND., 


Senator Tuurmonp. Mr. Chairman, while I am here I would also 
like to request and urge that your committee hold hearings on S. 10, 
a bill which Senator Johnston cosponsored with me, and which is now 
pending in your subcomimttee. S. 10 is a bill to amend the Soil Bank 
Act so as to provide for participation by tobacco producers in the 
acreage reserve program on the basis of 1956 acreage allotments. 

This bill would amend the Soil Bank Act so as to provide: 

If the tobacco acreage allotment for any farm for any year is less than its 1956 
allotment, such farm shall be deemed to have a tobacco base acreage for the 
purposes of this section for such year equal to its 1956 allotment (less any portion 
of the difference in such allotments which is attributable to factors other than 
reduction of the national marketing quota). 

Mr. Chairman, I am convinced the enactment of this provision would 
help greatly to solve some of the problems of our tobacco farmers. I 
hope it will be possible for your committee to give it early 
consideration. 

Senator Jonnston. For the information of the Senator, in executive 
session this morning we discussed that bill, as you will recall, Senator 
Scott, and we are going into that just as soon as we can. We are a 
little bit tied up down there right now. We have got about 46 farm 
bills down there before the subcommittee, not the Agricultural Com- 
mittee, but my subcommittee, so we are going to try to get to those 
just as quickly as we can. 

Tam very much interested in that. This is one we put on the “must” 
list, if you recall. 

Senator THurmonp. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the commit- 
tee, I shall not take more of your time. I could talk at considerable 
length here on this subject about which I feel very deeply. I don’t 
know of any segment of our population today that deserves more con- 
sideration than our farmers and in this particular instance, it ap- 

ears that a great hardship is going to be worked on the tobacco farmers 

ecause of the action that has been taken by the Department of Agri- 
culture, and I hope that this committee, this subcommittee, will bring 
out legislation that will correct it. 

I am pleased to see at this hearing today five South Carolinians. 
There may be others. They are the only ones I have seen so far. 
Mr. Robert Coker of Hartsville, who is one of the leading agricultural 
scientists in the United States. It was his firm that developed two of 
these varieties of tobacco that were taken off the list. Mr. Coker has 
rendered this country and rendered the farmers a magnificent service 
and deserves high commendation for what he has done. His father 
before him was an able and distingiushed scientist and also rendered 
our farmers great service. I am pleased to see him here. 

I am also glad to see here Mr. Hugh Agnew, the president of the 
South Carolina Farm Bureau and one of our ablest farm leaders, I 
think, in the whole country, one of the soundest men that I have 
ever known on agricultural matters; and I am glad to see Mr. O. L. 
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Warr here, a member of the Legislature of South Carolina, an able 
writer and a very sound farmer and a sound-thinking man. 

I am glad to see Col. A. W. Bethea, a tobacco farmer, a graduate of 
Clemson College and an able man who has been a successful farmer. 

I am pleased to see Mr. P. L. Elvington here who is a splendid 
leader and who is an able farmer, and I am sure that these five men, 
when they testify, will give testimony that will be of great benefit to 
this committee in arriving at its conclusions and recommendations. 

I wish to thank you, Mr. Chairman, and gentlemen of the commit- 
tee, for your consideration. 

Senator Jounston. We are glad to have you come before us. 

Senator Scott. 

Senator Scorr. I am not a member of this particular subcommittee, 
but I want to say that Fred Royster, President of the Bright Belt 
Warehouse Association, and Carl T. Hicks, President of the Flue- 
Cured Tobacco Cooperative Stabilization Corporation, both were 
snowbound this morning. They are on their way up here and will 
probably arrive in the afternoon. 

And then we have Mr. J. C. Lanier, whom many of you have met 
before—general counsel of the Leaf Tobacco Exporters Association, 
Greenville, N. C. He is here. And Flake Shaw, executive secretary 
of the Farm Bureau in North Carolina, from Greensboro, called 
me this morning about this matter. He had not planned to be here, 
but he is supporting the general theme of program under discussion 
this morning. 

Senator Jounston. Good. 

Is Mr. Clarence L. Miller present? 

Mr. Wiiu1aMs. Mr. Miller was present in the other conference room 
and he will be over here in a minute. 

Senator Jonnston. I understand we have a Congresswoman here, 
Congresswoman Blitch, and if she would want to testify right now, 
if she wants to get back to the House—— 

Mrs. Biitcu. Senator, I do have some very urgent business that I 
need to attend to. 

Senator Jonnston. I have been informed about that and I will be 
glad to just break in. 

Mr. Wuu1aMs. I gladly yield. 

Senator Jounstron. Will you identify yourself for the record? 


STATEMENT OF HON. IRIS BLITCH, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE EIGHTH DISTRICT OF GEORGIA 


Mrs. Buircu. I am Iris Blitch, Member of Congress from the Eighth 
Congressional District of Georgia. 

The Eighth Congressional District of Georgia is the heart of the 
flue-cured tobacco growing area of Georgia, a State which produces a 
vast amount of flue-cured tobacco. 

I would like to submit for the record this morning, Mr. Chairman, 
a statement that I made before the House committee hearings in De- 
cember on the subject of the proposed 20 percent reduction in acreage 
allotments and other matters that dealt with that. 

Briefly, I can tell you that this statement consisted of the need for 
reducing price supports on pale, slick varieties of tobacco. If I may 
go into the statement just a little bit, I would appreciate it. 
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Senator Jounsron. Proceed as you wish. 

Mrs. Burrcu. The cut in tobacco acreage allotments of 20 percent 
announced recently by the Secretary of the Department of Agricul- 
ture will work an extreme hardship upon the tobacco farmers, most of 
whom in my particular area depend upon tobacco as their only source 
of cash income. In fact, the 12 percent cut last year forced some of 
our farmers out of business, and many others into near bankruptcy. 
Early this year, when the bill to increase the 12 percent cut to 20 
percent for the 1956 tobacco acreage allotment was before this com- 
mittee, all the Members of Congress from flue-cured tobacco-growing 
areas protested the passage of the bill, and this committee, realizing 
the gravity of the proposed increase in the acreage allotment cut, 
killed the bill in committee. 

At that time, I was permitted to sit with the committee and par- 
ticipate in the interrogation of witnesses. We were told by repre- 
sentatives from the Department of Agriculture during those hearin 
that the pale, slick varieties of tobacco which produce far more pound- 
age to the acre than the old established and desirable varieties, were 
the source of the dangerous increase of surpluses, and that if such 
varieties appeared on the warehouse floors during the selling season 
in 1956, they would be downgraded by at least 20 percent. 

While very little of the pale, slick variety of tobacco was grown in 
Georgia in 1955, even less was grown there in 1956. I took the De- 
partment at its word and informed thousands of farmers in the 
Eighth District of Georgia by letter, radio, and through the news- 
papers that they should not grow these unacceptable varieties, but 
should produce only the fine quality flue-cured tobaccos which had 
been our custom. I told them in that way they could keep unwanted 
tobaccos from going into the Stabilization Corporation, and thus pro- 
tect the Corporation from oversupply. 

These instructions, plus the information that the heavy tobacco 
would bring less on the market, were taken seriously by our farmers. 
They complied with them by almost 100 percent. As a result, from 
Georgia there is in the Stabilization Corporation as of October 1, 
1956, only 7.42 percent of the total tobacco put in from the 1956 crop. 

It is estimated that less than 2 percent of this 7.42 percent was 
tobacco grown by Georgia farmers. The remaining amount was 
brought in from the Carolina belt where the markets upon later than 
do those in Georgia. 

The Georgia farmer has an average allotment of less than 3 acres. 
Although these farmers are responsible for an infinitesimal amount of 
the supply of tobacco held by the Stabilization Corporation, they are 
being penalized by the fact that vast numbers of farmers in other 
areas deserted the practice of growing the finest flue-cured tobaceo 
in the world for the hope of making more money on the undesirable 
types that produce a great deal more poundage per acre. 

Our Georgia farmers have been betrayed because tobacco graders 
in the areas where the undesirable types were grown did not down- 


grade the undesirable varieties as the Department has said would 
be done. 


Our growers paid dearly for this. 
First, because by egr Y to the rules, they did not produce the 
th 


poundage per acre as did the farmers in other areas. Therefore, 
their income per acre was not as much. 
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Secondly, they are now being penalized equally with the growers 
of other sections who did not comply with Agriculture Department 
instructions by an across-the-board 20 percent acreage cut. 

In other words, Mr. Chairman, because our farmers believe in the 
tobacco program, and were willing to make an all-out effort to preserve 
it, and because they believe in growing a desired and saleable product, 
they are being subjected to orossly unfair treatment. Our farmers 
still believe in the tobacco program, but they will not continue to be- 
lieve in it unless it is administered more fairly than is the practice at 
the present time. The 20 percent cut ordered by the Secretary has 
bewildered and dismayed thousands of our farmers, and they have 
held mass meetings to discuss the problem. As a result of these meet- 
ings, I respectfully submit to you what we believe will be a cure of 
the bad state of affairs this program has reached. 

We know first, that the 7.42 percent figures of the amount in the 
Stabilization Corporation that comes from Georgia speaks for itself. 
If all tobacco growers will grow the type of tobacco demanded by 
buyers both here and abroad, “there will be no problem of ov ersupply ; 
and the Stabilization Corporation will not be jeopardized. This is 
an obvious fact. 

Secondly, to present the growing of undesirable types of tobaccos, 
we recommend that the pale, slick varieties which do not have the 
proper texture, and have no aroma, and no nicotine, be excluded com- 
pletely from the price-support program. If such action is not taken, 
the Department can cut acreage allotments by 50 percent and there 
will still be an oversupply of so-called tobacco that nobody wants, no 
commercial buyer will purchase, and the Stabilization Corporation 
will collapse. 

Furthermore, the tobaccos for which there is a strong demand will 
no longer be available in this country and tobacco as a commercial 
product for our farmers will be a thing of the past. We will no longer 
have either a domestic or a foreign market for American flue- cured 
tobacco. 

Third, we recommend that in order for those farmers who cultivate 
Jand which has become worn out, disease-ridden, and incapable of 
producing the fine type of flue-cured tobacco the market, both do- 
mestic and foreign, demands, the Congress should and must appro- 
priate at least $100 million so that these farmers will have an incentive 
to retire their tobacco acreage into the soil bank. 

This will give these farmers an opportunity to rebuild their land 
and to convert it into uses that will eventually be profitable to them 
and to the Nation. The present price of 18 cents per pound is no 
inducement to any farmer to retire his land from tobacco cultivation, 
for the average amount of tobacco acreage is so small the price of 18 
cents per pound simply will not permit him to do so. 

That has to do with the facts as your bill states them, Senator John- 
ston, and you don’t know how very grieved I am to appear here in 
opposition to anything that the distinguished Senator from South 
Carolina is for, because usually we see eye to eye on everything. 

I understand, though, the predicament that your farmers are in, 
and for that reason I have introduced a bill in the House that will 
provide, if it is passed, $100 million for the tobacco program and in 
that bill the limitation of 26 cents a pound for tobacco that has been 
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produced in previous years on the tobacco acreage is called for, and 
that, in itself, would be a great help. 

And, Senator Johnston, may I say to you, may I add here for the 
record, a letter was addressed to Congressman Abbitt, who is the chair- 
man of the Subcommittee on Tobacco in the Agricultural Committee 
of the House, from Hon. E. A. Darr, president of the Reynolds Tobacco 
Co., which has some very enlightening figures and some very pertinent 
facts regarding the situation which would strengthen my side of this 
question. 

(The letter referred to is as follows :) 


WIinstTon-Sarem, N. C., December 4, 1956. 
Hon. WATKINS M. Assirt, 


House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


Dear CONGRESSMAN ApsittT: In the course of my remarks at the hearing yester- 
day, I indicated that if the pale, slick tobaecos on hand could be removed from 
inventories and destroyed, little, if any, acreage reduction in the flue-cured 
program would be required for 1957. 

On the basis of the figures submitted by the Department of Agriculture at 
the hearing, the validity of my statement is apparent. The below computation 
is made on the basis of the Department’s figures, adjusted for the removal from 
inventories of 200 million pounds of this tobacco. The figures are as follows: 

















Million pounds 

Reserve supply level... 55.) — ane teen ~~ = en as ee 3, 144 
atiivater Carryover, JULY ‘I, ieee. 22- peek ncee eee cae 2, 367 
Less estimated quantity of pale, slick tobacco_.________--_---_-_-_______. 200 
ROG nia scien ~ hpcieeerd-ip Hie tad toes ohana Fo eon A 2, 167 
Computed marketing quota________-__ igi gi ats i eel ogee Dine tea Seta a 977 
Add'20 percent increase___-_-__------- SFE aire rag ight ee SN a San eee et oe 
Quota: is powndle:t.....216624-4<, iota nd) eee Se 1,172 


Based on the average per acre yield during the period 1951-56 of 1,308 pounds, 
the production of 1,172 million pounds would require 896,000 acres, or almost 
16,000 acres more than that harvested in the 1956 crop. 

According to the press reports this morning, I understaud that Mr. Weeks 
stated that the quantity of pale, slick tobaccos on hand was about 150 million 
rather than the 200 million pounds that I referred to in my statement. Since 
as pointed out in my statement, much of this tobacco is not identified as such by 
marks, the actual quantity on hand is probably unknown. Whether the figure 
is 150 million pounds or 200 million pounds, it seems apparent that if this 
tobacco is removed from inventories little, if any, reduction in the 1957 quota 
is needed. This will be particularly true if this undesirable type of tobacco 
is not supported, as the vield per acre will then be reduced and perhaps approxi- 
mate the yield for the 1951-55 period. 

On the basis of the announced acreage quota for 1957 of 712,600 and assuming 
that in the next crop year the production per acre is the 1951-55 average of 
1,308 pounds, the total flue-cured production would be 932,080,000 pounds, or 
some 349 million pounds less than the disappearance for the 12 months ended 
Suly 1, 1956. If the same number of acres should be planted next year as were 
this year, that is 880,000, and assuming a production of 1,308 pounds per acre, 
total production in 1957 would be 1,151,300,000 pounds, 130 million less than 
the disappearance during the 12 months ended July 1, 1956. This 130 million 
pounds plus the quantity of undesirable tobaccos that would be removed, from 
inventories should my suggestion be followed would reduce stocks to a level that 
I believe would not be excessive. 

I am sending a copy of this letter to the other members of the Tobacco Sub- 
committee, as well as Congressman Cooley and other members of the House of 
Representatives present, namely, Congresswoman Blitch and Congressmen 
Bonner, Fountain and Lennon... A copy of the letter is also going forward to 
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Undersecretary of Agriculture True D. Morse and to Mr. Joe R. Williams, Acting 
Director of the Tobacco Division of the Department. 


Again let me thank you for the opportunity to be heard by your subcommittee. 
Sincerely yours, 


BH. A. Darr, 
President, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co., 

Senator Jounston. Does he tell you which variety is the most in- 
jurious to the human body? 

Mrs. Burrow. In the hearings last year—which is most injurious to 
the human body, did you say? 

Senator Jounston. Yes; that is what we are interested in—I am— 
more than anything else. 

Mrs. Burrow. Well, I don’t think that anybody knows whether any 
of the tobacco varieties are injurious to the human body or not. 

Senator Jounston. Well, why are they putting filter tips on and 
trying to get out a certain amount of nicotine to keep out probably 
what some doctors say is causing cancer and certain diseases—— 

Mrs. Burren. Certainly, that is a matter that has not been deter- 
mined even by the medical profession itself. 

Senator Jounston. The medical profession is divided. Some say 
it is and some say it is not. 

Mrs. Burren. As I say, it is not a question that has been resolved. 

Senator Jounsron. No. Not entirely, but you will find a good 
many doctors—I read some of the magazine articles and some of them 
point pretty straight that it is injurious if certain ingredients are 
not taken from the tobacco. 

Mrs. Brirrcu. I do not know that any tobacco, any grade of to- 
bacco, or any variety of tobacco would be any less injurious than any 
other, and I don’t think any medical doctor has so stated. 

Senator Jonnston. I notice your statement along that line. You 
stated it did not have the amount of nicotine, did you not? 

Mrs. Burren. Yes; I did. 

Senator Jounston. Isn’t that one of the things that they fear that 
is in the tobacco that causes the injury to the human body? 

Mrs. Burrcu. Many people fear that they can contract cancer by 
virus from one person to another, too, Senator. That is another 
thing that has not been determined. 

Senator Jounston. Any other questions? 

We certainly thank you. 

Mr. Burrcu. Senator, I thank you, and I would like to further in- 
clude a letter that I wrote to the Secretary of Agriculture asking 
not for a 50 percent reduction in the unwanted varieties, but I asked 
for a 100 percent reduction, and I had a reply from Mr. Marvin L. 
McLain, the Assistant Secretary, saying that type 139, 140, or 244 
tobaccos, of course, were being included in this 50 percent across-the- 
board reduction. 

And I have a further letter from Mr. Earl L. Butz, the Acting Sec- 
retary, and I might quote this paragraph from that: 

With respect to the “new varieties” question, immediately upon the adjourn- 
ment of the committee hearing we instructed the Tobacco Division of CSS to 
give top priority to setting up support prices on tobacco for 1957 for the express 
purpose of discouraging this type of production. The Tobacco Division worked 
continuously on this question with all segments of the tobacco industry in the 
flue-cured States. An industrywide delegation met here December 14 to dis- 


cuss the problems involved. Following this meeting, lower price support levels 
were announced for 1957 on the new varieties currently viewed as undesirable. 
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(The documents referred to are as follows:) 


DECEMBER 6, 1956. 
Hon. Ezra Tarr Benson, 
Secretary, Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Secrerary: There is enclosed a copy of a statement I filed with 
the Abbitt subcommittee of the House Agriculture Committee during the public 
hearing on tobacco. I hope you will give serious consideration to my statement, 
as I represent thousands of tobacco growers with very small acreage allotments, 
whose only source of cash income is tobacco. 

You will note that south Georgia tobacco growers complied with the Depart- 
ment directive advising tobacco farmers not to grow the pale, slick varieties by 
almost 99 percent. 

I strongly urge that all tobacco acreage cuts be absorbed in the soil-bank 
program, and that the Department urge Congress to raise the amount of funds 
for participation of tobacco growers to $100 million. As I pointed out in my 
statement to the subcommittee, this is a case where increased funds to a farm 
program will actually mean an increase in revenue for the Treasury, and also 
the protection of a market for a product for small farmers in the United 
States—the finest flue-cured tobacco in the world. 

This recommendation, plus the withdrawal of price supports to the unwanted 
varieties of tobacco, will result in a shortage of fine flue-cured varieties of 
tobacco, rather than a surplus. I would point out further that no matter how 
large an overall tobacco acreage allotment cut is made by the Department, unless 
the above measures are taken, the flue-cured tobacco industry in the United 
States is doomed. 

I hope you will agree with me on my analysis of the situation. I submit that 
this is the honest opinion not only of myself, but of the thousands of Georgia 
tobacco farmers who desperately want to preserve the tobacco program, which 
includes the Stabilization Corporation. If such steps are not taken, the tobacco 
farmers of Georgia, in their own self-defense, will be obliged to resort to grow- 
ing unwanted varieties, because of the additional poundage per acre they 
yield. 

Hither that or they may preserve their status as the growers of fine flue-cured 
tobacco varieties, but will be forced to withdraw from the Tobacco Stabilization 
Corporation, and let their tobacco go on the market subject only to the law of 
supply and demand. In the event they adopt the latter alternative, a tremen- 
dous hardship will fall upon the growers in other States where the practice of 
growing the unwanted tobacco varieties has been rampant. 

May I hear from you at the earliest possible moment, as this matter is of 
such vital interest to the thousands of growers in my area. 

As you know, the farmers are already preparing their tobacco plant growing 
beds for the 1957 tobacco growing season. 

With kindest regards, I remain, 

Cordially yours, 


Iris BLitcH, Member of Congress. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 


Washington, January 8, 1957. 
Hon. Irts BuircH, 


House of Representatives. 


DEAR CONGRESSWOMAN BuiitcH: This acknowledges your letter of December 
14, 1956, about the reduction in flue-cured farm tobacco acreage allotments for 
1957 that will result from the national marketing quota for the 1957-58 market- 
ing year and about price support on undesirable fiue-cured tobacco. 

Enclosed are copies of press releases on both these subjects, which state 
the basis for the actions taken regarding the quota and reduced price support for 
flue-cured tobacco on farms growing any type 139, 140, or 244 tobacco. 

We know you understand that the Department is as reluctant as anyone to 
see tobacco allotments reduced. However, we are sure you realize that the 
provisions of the law must be followed, and the 1957 quota announced for fiue- 
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cured tobacco was the largest that could be determined in accordance with the 
law. 

We feel you will be glad to see the steps being taken relative to lowering price 
support on undesirable flue-cured tobacco. We trust this action will be of help 
in improving the quality of flue-cured tobacco, which has suffered from the pro- 
duction of undesirable tobacco. 

Thank you for your letter. 

Sincerely, 
Marvin L. McLatn, 
Assistant Secretary. 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, November 27, 1956. 


1957 Fiur-Curep Tosacco MARKETING QuoTA ACREAGE ALLOTMENT ANNOUNCED 


Secretary of Agriculture Ezra Taft Benson today announced a marketing 
quota of 932 million pounds for the 1957 crop of flue-cured tobacco. This quota 
for the 1957-58 marketing year compares with the 1956-57 quota of 1,130 million 
pounds. 

The 1957 crop quota announced today will result in acreage allotments 
totaling about 712,600 acres, compared with 887,600 acres allotted in 1956. This 
will mean a reduction of about 20 percent in allotments for individual farms. 

As in the past, a very small acreage will be reserved for allotments to farms on 
which no flue-cured tobacco was grown under allotments during the past 5 years, 
for corrections, and for adjusting inequities among individual farm allotments. 

The law requires that the Secretary of Agriculture proclaim tobacco market- 
ing quotas each year after the total supply once exceeds the reserve supply, 
except where quotas have been voted down for 3 consecutive years since 1952. 

In a referendum, July 23, 1955, a total of 97.3 percent of the flue-cured 
tobacco growers voting favored quotas for the 1956, 1957, and 1958 crops. 
Marketing quotas have been in effect for flue-cured tobacco each year since 
the enactment of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, except for the 1939 
crop, for which they were disapproved by growers. 

Commenting on the substantial reduction in acreage required under the 
national flue-cured tobacco marketing quota announced today, Secretary Ben- 
son said: 

“T regret the need for reducing flue-cured tobacco acreage allotments in 1957 
for the third successive year. For the first time, though, flue-cured allotments 
will be reduced in 1957 to a point where they are less than they were in 1940, 
the first year quotas were fixed on an acreage basis under present legislation. 

“Under the law, however, I have no alternative. The flue-cured quota for 
1957 has been set at the highest possible level the law allows. To do this, we have 
given effect to the entire 20 percent discretionary leeway above the formula 
level that the law allows the Secretary in order to avoid undue restriction of 
marketings. 

“The simple fact is that our farmers’ own efficiency in recent years has boosted 
yields per acre to a record high, which results in a smaller acreage allotment. 
For the 5-year period 1929-33, yields averaged 707 pounds per acre; for 1934-38, 
the average had increased to 856 pounds ; for 1939-43, the average was 963 pounds : 
and for 1952-56, per acre yields averaged 1,361 pounds. Flue-cured tobacco yields 
reached an all-time high in 1956, now estimated at 1,573 pounds per acre. 
Naturally, with such high yields per acre, fewer acres are needed to produce a 
given amount of tobacco.” 

Stocks of flue-cured tobacco held by manufacturers and dealers on July 1, 
1956, the beginning of the current marketing year, reached an all-time high of 
2,258 million pounds, an increase of 202 million pounds over similar stocks a 
year earlier. The 1956 crop of flue-cured tobacco is currently estimated at 1,384 
million pounds. Thus, the total supply (carryover plus estimated production) of 
3,642 million pounds represents about 3 years’ usings, as compared with a de- 
sirable level of about 2.5 years’ usings. When marketing of the 1956 crop is com- 
pleted, it is estimated that about 700 million pounds (farm sales weight basis) of 
flue-cured tobacco will be held under the Government price-support program. 


Flue-cured tobacco is grown in North Carolina, Virginia, South Carolina, 
Georgia, Florida, and Alabama. 
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UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, December 18, 1956. 


1957 FLure-Curep Tosacco Support Rares ADJUSTED TO CURRENT MarKet DEMAND 


Major changes in the 1957 flue-cured tobacco price-support program—changes 
which are expected to discourage production of varieties viewed as undesirable 
under present demand conditions and to encourage an increase in the proportion 
of the crop having characteristics currently in demand—were announced today 
Dy the United States Department of Agriculture. 

Today’s changes, which are in accord with recommendations of grower organ- 
izations and industry leaders in the flue-cured tobacco area, areas follows: 

(1) 1957 crop flue-cured tobacco of varieties “139,” “140,” and “244,” ir- 
respective of grade, will be supported at one-half the support rates for com- 
parable grades of other varieties. 

(2) Price-support rates for individual grades of all flue-cured varieties 
will be adjusted to reflect current demand patterns. This action will support 
a program to encourage growers to follow cultural practices that will in- 
crease the proportion of the crop which has desirable flavor and aroma 
characteristics. 

The three varieties viewed as currently undesirable have been classified by 
Federal and State scientists of the flue-cured tobacco area as “low to lacking 
in flavor and aroma, generally of light body, and/or currently with poor accept- 
ance in the trade.” 

These varieties, particularly “139,” represented a substantial proportion of 
the 1956 flue-cured tobacco crop. The increased production came just at a time 
when cigarette consumption was shifting from nonfiltered to filtered cigarettes. 
Since these varieties tend to produce a large proportion of tobaccos that currently 
have an estimated market value of only about one-half that of varieties high in 
flavor and aroma, their rate of price support is being reduced accordingly. 

Another important consideration relates to exports. Normally about one-third 
of our flue-cured tobacco is exported, and this market historically has been based 
on the superior aroma and flavor of United States production. The three varie- 
ties designated for the one-half support rates are lacking in the flavor and aroma 
required by practically all foreign buyers of our tobacco. 

While the Department views a reduction in price-support rates for these three 
varieties as necesesary in the present situation, it recognizes that increased pro- 
duction of these varieties is only one of the causes of the recent increase in the 
volume of production of less desirable flue-cured tobacco. In the past few years 
the trend toward higher vields, brought about by heavier fertilization and the 
setting out of an increased number of plants per acre, has resulted in increased 
production of less desirable tobacco of many varieties. Flue-cured tobacco grow- 
ers are urged, therefore, to take whatever further steps are needed to produce 
only the types of tobacco desired by domestic and export users. These steps in- 
clude changes in production practices, such as wider spacing, lower topping, and 
removal of suckers. 

tach grower of flue-cured tobacco to be eligible for price support on his crop 
will be required to establish, prior to harvesting, whether he has-produced any 
tobacco of varieties “139,” “140,” or “244.” Any false representation-will be 
subject to penalty as fraud. If he has produced tobacco of any of these varieties, 
the marketing card issued for his farm will identify the tobacco as eligible only 
for the one-half support rate. For example, if the support rate for a comparable 
grade of tobacco of other varieties is $55 per hundred pounds, the support rate 
for tobacco of the same grade of any of these 3 varieties would be $27.50 
per hundred pounds. 

Department officials emphasized that price-support rates for individual grades 
of flue-cured tobacco, without regard to variety, will be adjusted to reflect cur- 
rent demand. This will mean increases in the price-support rates for the heavier- 
bodied orange and red grades, offset by reductions in the L grade support rates 
and by substantial reductions in the LL and KL grade rates. 

Department officials also commented today On a possible development related to 
“production history.” if changes were made in production-control features of 
the tobacco program. There has been general discussion of the possibility of 
adding poundage control to the acreage limitations under the present program. 
If tobacco growers and their representatives decide to seek such program modi- 
fication, the Department would suggest to Congress that the necessary legisla- 
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tion also make provision to exclude 1956 and 1957 yields per acre in establishing 
the pounds allotments for individual farms. 

This suggestion for excluding 1956 and 1957 yields would be made to avoid re- 
warding, on a permanent basis, growers who have utilized seed varieties and cul- 
tural practices to obtain the high yields per acre which have contributed so 
materially to present surpluses—and to disproportionate volumes of tobaccos for 
which the demand has dropped sharply. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D. C., January 14, 1957. 
Hon. Irts BuircH, 
House of Representatives. 


Dear CONGRESSWOMAN BLitcH: This is in reply to your letter of December 
6, 1956, enclosing a copy of your statement filed with the Abbitt subcommittee of 
the House Agriculture Committee during the public hearing on tobacco, con- 
cerning the “new varieties” of flue-cured tobacco and the flue-cured tobacco 
situation generally. 

As you know the national marketing quota for flue-cured tobacco is deter- 
mined in accordance with provisions of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, 
as amended. It was pointed out in our press release of November 27, 1956, 
announcing an overall reduction of about 20 percent in the 1957 crop, that there 
was no alternative under the law. The quota was set at the highest possible 
level permitted. Within the overall 20 percent reduction the full 20-percent 
leeway permitted under the act was used in order of avoid undue restriction of 
marketings. This discretionary increase, within the reduction, will serve to 
lessen the economic impact on the flue-cured tobacco growers and the industry 
in general in bringing the supply of flue-cured tobacco in line with the demand. 

With respect to the “new varieties” question, immediately upon the adjourn- 
ment of the committee hearing we instructed the Tobacco Division of CSS to 
give top priority to setting up support prices on tobacco for 1957 for the express 
purpose of discouraging this type of production. The Tobacco Division worked 
continuously on this question with all segments of the tobacco industry in the 
flue-cured States. An industrywide delegation met here December 14 to discuss 
the problems involved. Following this meeting lower price-support levels were 
announced for 1957 on the new varieties currently viewed as undesirable. For 
your convenience a copy of the press release is enclosed. 

Your interest in the programs is appreciated. If we can furnish further in- 
formation, please let us know. 

Sincerely yours, 
Ear L. Butz, Acting Secretary. 


Mrs. Burrow. And then may I include for Senator Talmadge a 
telegram from Mr. Laston Ursrey of Hazlehurst, Ga., opposing the 
bill. 

(The telegram referred to is as follows :) 

ATLANTA, GaA., March 1, 1957. 


Senator HERMAN E. TALMADGE, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 


Fifty percent reduction on support price on undesirable tobaccos absolutely 
necessary for survival of our tobacco industry. Please review my statements 
in your tobacco file and also read telegram I sent Senate Agriculture Committee 
today. 


LAWTON URSREY. 


Mrs. Burren. And I also have a telegram from Mr. H. L. Wingate, 
president of the Georgia Farm Bureau Federation, and who also op- 
poses this bill. 

(The telegram referred to is as follows :) 

Macon, Ga., February 28, 1957. 


Senator Herman TALMADGE, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 


Following message sent to Senator Olin D. Johnston, Chairman, Subcommittee 
on Price Supports. 
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“Reference 8S. 382 prohibiting adjustment of support prices by varieties. The 
three varieties named by Department with reduced support prices should be 
maintained as announced by Department of Agriculture. These varities have 
definitely caused serious problems to flue-cured industry. The job cannot be 
done by reducing support prices on grades. Have attended several meetings 
of producers, processors, and exporters. There is no question that majority 
of producers, processors, and exporters favor action taken by USDA. A belt- 
wide 15-man committee representing producers endorsed overwhelmingly the 
Department’s action. If S. 382 should be passed I would be forced to advise 
tobacco producers this low quality, high yeilding tobacco that will eventually 
wreck the program. They would have to produce this type for their own pro- 
tection. Most important to tobacco industry that this bill not pass.” 


H. L. Wrnaate, President, Georgia Farm Bureau Federation. 


Mrs. Burrow. Mr. Chairman, I also have a bill that will provide— 
it goes along with the same trend of thinking that the distinguished 
Senator from South Carolina, Senator Thurmond mentioned a while 
ago that has been introduced in the House of Representatives, along 
with many other Members. 

Mr. Chairman, I would also like to introduce a telegram sent to me 
from Mr. Lawton Ursrey from Atlanta, Ga. 

(The telegram referred to is identical to the one reprinted on 

. 16. 
, Mem Burren. Mr. Chairman, I want to think you very much for the 
privilege of testifying before this committee. 

Senator Jounston. We are certainly glad to have you come here 
and testify. It makes no difference what side you are on. We are 
always glad to have you. 

Mr. Witirams. Mr. Chairman, Mr. Miller is now here. 

Senator Jounston. Will Mr. Miller come around, then. 

Mr. Clarence L. Miller, Associate Administrator, Commodity 


Stabilization Service. He can identify himself further, if he de- 
sires to. 


STATEMENT OF CLARENCE L. MILLER, ASSOCIATE ADMINISTRATOR, 


COMMODITY STABILIZATION SERVICE, UNITED STATES DEPART- 
MENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Mr. Murr. Thank you, Senator Johnston. 

Tam Clarence L. Miller, Associate Administrator of the Commodity 
Stabilization Service, Department of Agriculture. I was formerly 
Director of the Tobacco Division of the Department of Agriculture 
and held that position from approximately May 1954 until December 
of 1956, during which time the introduction of these varieties of to- 
bacco was first brought out and during which period of time the first 
of the so-called neutral pale, slick tobaccos appeared upon the market. 

While I was Director of the Tobacco Division in 1955, the 1955 
marketing year, we saw the appearance of this tobacco in quantity. 
I am speaking now of pale, slick tobaccos, not necessarily associated 
by varieties at the time. 

We attempted, in the 1956 marketing year, to set up price differen- 
tials, as Congresswoman Blitch mentioned a moment ago, and at- 
tempted to identify these tobaccos as they appeared on the market by 
visual inspection of the grading service, provided for essentially as 
Congresswoman Blitch mentioned a moment ago, discount, appropri- 
ate discount that would reflect their relative values at the market place. 
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The Congresswoman was correct in saying that we spoke in terms 
of discounts, as much as 25 percent or 15 percent. Later on we did 
assign a category of grades to those tobaccos, attempting to segregate 
them and appropriately discount those neutral tobaccos as they ap- 
peared on the market. 

Senator Jounston. When did you first do that ? 

Mr. Mirirr. That was done in the 1956 crop of tobacco. We gained 
the experience in 1955 with the introduction—when we saw the rela- 
tively small quantity of that tobacco appearing on the market, know- 
ing its effect. 

enator Jounston. What time in 1956 did you announce that? 

Mr. Mrrirr. We announced that before planting time and well 
ahead so that the producers at that time could follow such practices, 
use such varieties of seeds as they thought would be less likely to pro- 
duce that type of tobacco. 

We were, Benatok Johnston, I must frankly admit, rather ineffec- 
tive in the controls we attempted to use in 1956 because a great deal 
of that tobacco was produced, a great bit of it was taken under loan, 
as the Congresswoman said. 

We were unable to segregate it at the time on the auction market 
or at the time of inspection of the tobacco because there are other 
characteristics that enter into the makeup of tobacco that you cannot— 
that would preclude your segregating at the time it is graded at the 
auction sale, 

As a result of the experiences gained in 1956, the Department read- 
ily saw that to attempt to identify that tobacco after it had been pro- 
duced, discount it at the appropriate rate, was a task that was beyond 
the ability of the grading service and the Commodity Stabilization 
Service to perform. 

We were of the opinion that the basic cause was much deeper than 
mere cultural practices that were followed, that it must be certainly 
in the varieties themselves. 

Having left the Tobacco Division at that time and having gone into 
the position as Associate Administrator about the time we introduced 
this study, first started making the study of discounts, and varieties— 
Mr. Williams can speak with more authority as to the sequence of 
events from that time, but I want to put into the record that I, being 
Director of the Tobacco Division during the years 1955 and 1956, when 
the problem was first introduced, was first encountered, I did wish to 
relate our experiences, what we had done, the difficulties that we had 
experienced. They were essentially the same as Congresswoman 
Blitch enumerated a moment ago. 

Senator Jounston. Could you enlighten us in any way just how 
these varieties, these two varieties, 139 and 140, came about? 

Mr. Mirier. You mean, how did they happen to be first produced ? 

Senator Jounsron. Yes. Produced. 

Mr. Mitter. Well, I am not too familiar. Mr. Coker could prob- 
ably give the information better than I. It would be hearsay on my 
part because I have heard Mr. Coker state on a good many occasions 
that the tobacco was produced at the insistence of the trade. 

I would rather he make that statement than I, because I wasn’t 
connected or closely associated with the problem then. 
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Senator Jounsron. Do you know whether or not the trade or the 
Department had anything to do with the development. of this tobacco, 
these two grades? 

Mr. Miter. I could not state for certain that the trade did or did 
not. I don’t think the Department of Agriculture—certainly the Com- 
modity Stabilization Service did not attempt to. We don’t attempt 
to develop varieties. The Extension Service may have, I don’t know. 

Senator Jounston. So you don’t know whether, then, the extension 
department—that is located in South Carolina, in Clemson College. 
You don’t know whether they had anything to do with it or not? 

Mr. Miter. No, sir; I would not be able to state. 

Senator Jounson. But the extension department at Clemson 
College is a part of your department ? 

Mr. Mititer. The Extension Service is a part of the United States 
Department of Agriculture. Correct, Senator. 

disci dommand Proceed. 

Mr. Murer. That is essentially all the statement I had to make 
Senator. I would rather Mr. Williams would proceed from there, he 
having actively operated the Tobacco Division from that point on. 

Senator Jounston. We are certainly glad to have these remarks. 

Mr. Murer. Thank you, sir. I appreciate the opportunity. 

Senator Jounston. Mr. Williams, we can now go ahead with you. 
You just proceed however you want to. 

First, identify yourself for the record. 


STATEMENT OF JOSEPH R. WILLIAMS, DIRECTOR, TOBACCO DIVI- 
SION, COMMODITY STABILIZATION SERVICE, UNITED STATES 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Mr. Witir1ams. I am Joe R. Williams, Director of the Tobacco 
Division, Commodity Stabilization Service. 

Senator Jounston. How long have you been with the Department? 

Mr. Wiu1ams. I have been with the Department a little over 2 
years, sir. 1 came up here on January 1, 1955. 

Senator Jounsron. Give for the record just a little of your back- 
ground, just to show your qualifications. 

Mr. Wixtams. Well, sir, I started off in the old Carl Smith To- 
bacco Act in 1933 in the county office. I was chief clerk in Yadkin 
County for 6 years. Following that I was assistant to the executive 
director of the North Carolina Farm Bureau for 6 years, and for 
6 years I was executive secretary of the Winston Salem Tobacco 
Board of Trade. 

Senator Jounsron. I just wanted something for the record. Go 
ahead, you can proceed however you want to with your paper. 

Mr. Witu1ams. Senator, the first thing I would like to apologize 
for is not getting you a report on this bill. It has cleared our Divi- 
sion and was temporarily held up in the Bureau of the Budget. 

Senator Jounston. I imagine we can have that within the next 
few days. 

Mr. Witi1ams. Yes, we will ge that to you. I was hopeful that 
we could get it and bring it along this morning. I am very sorry. 

Pale and slick tobaccos, low in flavor and aroma, first began ap- 
pearing in significant quantities on the flue-cured tobacco markets in 
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1955 with the introduction of new varieties of tobacco known as 
Coker 139, Coker 140, and Dixie Bright 244. 

In the past 2 years these varieties have been planted by an increas- 
ing number of farmers in all producing States with the exception 
of Georgia and Florida where, up until this time, most growers have 
stuck to old line standard varieties. These three new varieties are 
extremely attractive to farmers because they are resistant to many 
diseases, easy to cultivate and cure, and give extremely heavy yields. 

Many thousands of farmers with the leisy ields on these varie- 
ties, coupled with a support price of $48 per hundred pounds, had 
a gross income in 1956 in excess of $1,000 per acre. It was apparent 
to the Department, in view of this record income, that most farmers 
would plant these varieties in 1957 unless some action was taken 
to prevent it. 

As this tobacco reached the market both at home and abroad, 
much of it was found to be wholly or partially lacking in the body, 
flavor, and aroma which is now desired both by domestic and foreign 
manufacturers of tobacco products. 

On December 4, 1956, the House Agriculture Subcommittee on 
Tobacco, with the Honorable Watt Abbitt, of Virginia, as chairman, 
held a special hearing relating to the size of the 1957 marketing 
quota for flue-cured tobacco. This meeting was attended by repre- 
sentatives of all segments of the tobacco industry and evidence 
brought out in this hearing indicated that the major problem facing 
the flue-cured tobacco industry was the increasing production of this 
undesirable tobacco, of which millions of pounds were going to the 
Flue-Cured Tobacco Stabilization Corporation under the Commodity 
Credit Corporation price-support program. 

On December 5, 1956, Hon. Harold D. Cooley, chairman of the 
House Committee on Agriculture, reporting the findings of the sub- 
committee on the previous day, urged the Department to announce 
promptly a program designed to discourage the production of these 
varieties in 1957. 

In 1956, the Department sought to discourage the production of this 
undesirable tobacco by setting up nine additional LL grades with a 
discount in price support ranging from 3 to 9 cents a pound. This 
approach did not solve the problem because it is not possible to 
detect chemical deficiencies in tobacco by physical examination alone. 
We have not been able to find a way to deal effectively with this 
problem on the basis of grade only, as Mr. Miller pointed out a 
moment ago. 

Senator Jounston. You mentioned Representative Cooley. I think 
he took up the subject with the Department by grade rather than 
variety; did he not? 

Mr. Wittrams. They did not recommend that we go the variety 
route. They said they did not think it was feasible. However, we 
did have consultations with all segments of the trade and with the 
grading service and we are convinced that we cannot do it on the 
grade route. And I think the trade generally recognized that it would 
be impossible to meet this problem on a grade basis. 

Senator Jounston. What I am a litttle fearful of is this. If you 
go into varieties on tobacco, why can’t you do the same thing in 
anything else that is grown? Have you thought of that? Say, on 
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cotton. You find that you grow more cotton of a certain variety. 
We have different varieties. And you find that you grow more there, 
and in order to cut down on the amount that you grow, you can slap 
something on that; can’t you? 

Mr. Wiu1aMs. I want to make this clear, Senator. This was not 
done because of high yields. Personally, I have no objections to high 
yields. I think it is good farming, provided that in getting those 
yields you do not sacrifice quality. 

Now, this was not to meet the yield problem—we have an acreage 
quota program and a formula was set up by Congress which is a 
mighty good formula to deal with the supply situation through the 
acreage reduction at the present time, and this is not to circumvent 
that formula. 

Senator Jonnston. Do you know how many pounds of these three 
varieties, all three of them, were grown in 1956? 

Mr. Wuu1ams. It would be a guess. I would say 40 percent of the 
crop. 

Senator Jounston. Forty percent of the crop ? 

Mr. WituiaMs. Yes, sir. 

Senator Jounston. Now, if it was 40 percent of the crop, how 
much, on an average, did they yield more than the other varieties 
of tobacco would have grown ? 

Mr. Wiuu1aMs. I would say on 139 it averages 150 pounds. 

Senator Jounston. Take all three grades, now. 

Mr. WitutaMs. All three varieties; I would say they would aver- 
age 150 pounds above the general average—lI see a gentleman over 
there sticking up five fingers. I doubt whether it would average 500 
pounds above Hicks. I would say 150 pounds to an acre, maybe 200. 

Senator Jounston. So, what would the percentage grade grown 
on that 40 percent 

Mr. Witu1aMs. Well, 40 percent of 900,000 acres would be 360,- 
000 acres times 200 pounds per acre. It would be 72 million pounds. 

Frank, check it out. 

Mr. Frank R. Etuis (Tobacco Division). About 600 million, 600 
to 700 million of tobacco last year on that analysis would have been 
on these three varieties. 

Mr. Wiu1aMs. He was figuring on the excess poundage of the 
varieties. 

Unknown Voice. Pale, slick, or that variety. 

Mr. Exvuis. You are right; I missed the question. 

Mr. Witt1AMs. About 70 million pounds, as I pointed out, I think 
the experience we had last year bears this out. . 

Senator Jounston. If anybody else speaks up, please identify your- 
self. That is just for the record, you see, so we will know who speaks. 

Mr. Wiu1amMs. Excuse me for calling on them. 

Senator Jounstron. I have to do that to get it for the record. 

Go ahead. c 

Mr. Wiuu1aMs. The three varieties, Coker 139, Coker 140 and Dixie 
Bright 244, were classified on December 12, 1956, by the Regional 
Variety Evaluation Committee, meeting in Gainesville, Fla., as 
follows: 





Low to lacking in flavor and aroma, generally of light body, and/or currently 
with poor acceptance in the trade. 
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The list classifies varieties in groups high in flavor and/or aroma, 
medium, and low. This committee put these three varieties at the 
bottom of the list in category low on both flavor and aroma. 

The committee that made this evaluation is made up of the outstand- 
ing scientists of the University of Florida, University of Georgia, 
North Carolina State C ollege. Clemson College, VPI, and the Tobacco 
Section of the United States Department of Agriculture at Beltsville, 
Md. 

This group of scientists, in the opinion of the Department, is the 
most reliable and authoritative that we have in the Nation today. 

Senator Jornsron. Did they bring in a unanimous report? 

Mr. Wirtraws. On the classification by these three ¥ ariety groups: 
yes. I think that was unanimous. T think we have in the files that 
there was one exception. I think Clemson College did recommend 
that we go some other route, other than the variety route, but on the 
classification, on the quality of standards, I think all of these colleges 
were in unanimous agreement. 

Senator Jonnsron. On aroma and all? 

Mr. Wii1AMs. Yes, sir. 

Senator Jonnstron. Go ahead. 

Mr. Witurams. We are advised that nicotine, flavor, and aroina are 
geneticaly controlled but may be modified by cultural practices. A 
variety high or low in aroma will usualy maintain its relative position 
with other varieties regardless of where or how it is grown. 

Last year we exported 555 million pounds of flue-cured tobacco 
which is a record. Our export trade is built exclusively on our tradi- 
tional reputation of producing a product superior in flavor and aroma 
and a product that cannot be duplicated anywhere else in the world. 
Our standard of living has never and will never permit us to compete 
on a price basis. The Department has received either oral or written 
statements from every major exporting firm stating that these to- 
baccos do not meet their requirements. We cannot ignore our export 
trade which last year accounted for 48 percent of our flue-cured 
tobacco disappearance. 

Unfortunately, here at home the demand pattern of the domestic 
companies, due to the shift to filter-tip cigarettes, is for heavy bodied 
tobacco high in flavor and aroma. It is estimated that by the end 
of this year filter tips will have 40 percent of the domestic market. 

During the past two marketing seasons, we have seen the domestic 
and export buyers giving keen competition on the heavy bodied to- 
baccos while standing by and letting the milder, neutral tobaccos go 
under Government loan. The Department does not feel that the 
tobacco program can long stand with production running absolutely 
counter to the demand of both the domestic and export trade. 

On December 14, 1956, the Department held a hearing in the Secre- 
tary’s office, attended by representatives of all segments of the flue- 
cured industry, for the purpose of discussing the feasibility of sup- 
porting the 1957 crop of flue-cured tobacco of varieties 139, 140, and 
244 irrespective of grade and at one-half the support rates for com- 
parable grades of other varieties. 

The following persons or organizations presented statements or 
appeared in person at this hearing on behalf of this regulation of 
discounts. I would like to just read them. 
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Mr. J. B. Hutson, president of Tobacco Associates. He included 
with his statement in the record letters from Rudolf Schlenker. That 
is the largest manufacturer in Western Germany. P. J. Carroll Co., 
Dundalk, Treland. 

A letter of November 28, from the Astra Tobacco Corp. That is 
the principal buyer for the Austrian tobacco monopoly. 

A letter of February 9 from Heintz van Landewyck, Luxembourg. 

And then the 1955 Tobacco Associates Report. 

In addition to Mr. Hutson, the following were present or statements 
made by them were filed : 

Curtis M. Dozier, Leaf Tobacco Exporters Association; J. R. Hut- 
son, Jr., Imperial Tobacco Co.: C. A. Carr, Dibrell Bros. Tobacco 
Co.; FE. A. Darr, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co.: Mr. J. C. Lanier, execu- 
tive secretary, Leaf Tobacco Exporters Association. He is also exec- 
utive secretary of the United States Tobacco Association. Mr. Carl 
T. Hicks, President of the Flue-Cured Tobacco Stabilization Cospors- 
tion and also president of the 15-man beltwide flue-cured tobacco 
committee; 'T. W. Alan, chairman, tobacco committee, North Carolina 
Stage Grange: Mr. Fred S. Royster, president, Bright Belt Ware- 
house Association; W. E. Colwell, assistant director, North Carolina 
Experiment Station, who was the spokesman for this variety com- 
mittee that I pointed out to you a few moments ago; Mr. L. Von 
Hureter, Astra Tobacco Corp.; J. E. Buchan, Gallaher, Ltd.; W. H. 
Hatcher, vice president, Phillip Morris Tobacco Co.; Arch B. ‘Taylor, 
Taylor Bros. Tobacco Co.; R. Flake Shaw, executive vice president, 
North Carolina Farm Bureau; I. H. Peak, executive vice president, 
P. Lorillard Co: C. F. Andrews, president, Export Leaf Tobacco 
Co.: R. L. Lovvorn, director of research, North Carolina Experiment 
Station: John B. Wagner, president, North Carolina Foundation 
Seed Association: John A. Crowe, Vice President, American Tobacco 
Co.: International Planters Corp., Richmond, Va.; and Brantley 
Speight, president, North Carolina Crop Improvement Association. 

The Department realizes that the discount by varieties is drastic 
action. Frankly, we know of no other way to meet this problem. 
Tobacco is supported by law at 90 percent of parity, and as the chair- 
man well knows, it is the only commodity that is supported at 90 per- 
cent parity. 

Senator Jonnsron. And the reason for that is it was always on the 
statute books and the farmers voted for it. Isn’t that correct? One 
of the main reasons—— 

Mr. Wirtuiams. I think the reason for that is that the tobacco 
producers through the years have kept the program and it wasn’t 
costing the taxpayers a single dollar. 

Senator Jounston. I agree, and that is because they live according 
to the agreement with the government. 

Mr. WiiiiaMs. I think that is fine. I agree with you a hundred 
percent. 

The Commodity Credit Corporation now holds under loan about 
665 million pounds of flue-cured tobacco representing $362 miliien, 
Our price-support program will be short-lived if we continue to su 
port any grade or variety of tobacco in excess of its true value. In 
our opinion, the true value of these 3 varieties under current demand 
is only 50 percent of the value of tobaccos high in flavor and aroma. 
This action was necessary to keep the tobacco price-support program 
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on a sound financial basis and to assure its continued operation for 
the benefit of the growers. ‘ f 

I appreciate this opportunity to appear before this subcommittee 
and shall be glad to answer any questions or furnish any information 
that I can. 

Senator Jonnston. We are certainly glad to have you come here 
and make this presentation. Mr. E. i Agnew, president, South 
Carolina Farm Bureau, Columbia, S. C. 

This has Columbia, 8. C., but he is really from Anderson, 8S. C. 

I see a former Senator coming in here. He is now a Congressman. 

Do you have something to say ? 

Mr. Lanuam. I am here to listen, Mr. Chairman, for the time 
being, at least. 

Senator Jounston. Congressman Lanham. 

Mr. Lanuam. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 


STATEMENT OF E. H. AGNEW, PRESIDENT, SOUTH CAROLINA FARM 
BUREAU FEDERATION, COLUMBIA, S&S. C. 


Mr. Acnew. My name is E. H. Agnew. I am president of the South 
Carolina Farm Bureau Federation with offices at 1247 Sumter Street, 
Columbia, S. C. 

I am very pleased to have the privilege of appearing here today in 
support of Senator Johnston’s bill to prohibit the making of adjust- 
ments in the support price of flue-cured tobacco for differences in 
variety. 

es of the use of varieties as a basis for discounting cur- 
rently undesirable flue-cured tobacco under the support-price pro- 
gram received deliberate considerate at the hands of the resolutions 
committee of the American Farm Bureau Federation annual meeting 
in Miami Beach. It also received deliberate consideration at the hands 
of our South Carolina Farm Bureau tobacco committee in Florence 
on January 2, 1957. 

At no time has any official representative of the South Carolina 
Farm Bureau Federation or the South Carolina Farm Bureau tobacco 
committee voiced approval of the use of variety as a means of making 
adjustments in support price for flue-cured tobacco. 

The resolutions adopted by the delegate body of the American Farm 
Bureau at Miami Beach contained a statement which reads in part— 

Price supports and production adjustment program provisions relating to such 
matters as grades, classifications, premiums, discounts, type, and quality of 
commodities should fully reflect these new and improved standards in such a 


way as to adequately reward production of good quality and discourage produc- 
tion of poor quality products. 


In the case of tobacco there is an urgent need to discount currently undesirable 
types and grades under the support program. 

Now, may I interpolate here that Mr. Carl Hicks, president of the 
Stabilization Corporation and chairman of the North Carolina Farm 
Bureau tobacco committee, appeared before an open hearing of the 
resolutions committee of the American Farm Bureau and advocated 
the use of variety as a means of making the adjustment in support 
prices. : : 

The resolutions committee failed to go along with Mr. Hicks and 
adopted the resolution which I have just read in part. 
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The minutes of the South Carolina Farm Bureau tobacco committee 
meeting held at Florence, S. C., January 2, 1957, contained the follow- 
ing statement: 


We believe the principle of denying full price support by variety is unwork- 


able and unfair. Use of grower’s statement to determine price-support level is 
impracticable and demoralizing. 


The same minutes also contain this statement: 


South Carolina tobacco growers are desirous of producing tobacco most accept- 
able in trade channels. However, we register protest on the lack of—— 

That is not important. It is notification for meetings in Raleigh and 
in Washington. 

It is generally recognized that varieties cannot be determined by a 
look at the tobacco on the warehouse floor. It is also generally agreed 
that some other varieties of tobacco than those named in the United 
States Department of Agriculture announced order may produce un- 
desirable aroma and flavor under varying condiions of fertilization, 
cultivation, spacing, rainfall and various other controlling factors. 

It is also generally known that not all of the tobacco of the varieties 
named can properly be classified as undesirable from a standpoint of, 
aroma and flavor. Farm Bureau recognizes the need for some ad- 
justment in the support price program to reflect market demand for 
certain types and grades of tobacco that are already in heavy surplus 

osition, but both the South Carolina Farm Bureau and the American 
F arm Bureau Federation are opposed to attempting to make this 
adjustment on the basis of variety—both are in agreement that ad- 
justment should be made on the basis of type and grade. 

Mr. B. F. Williamson, Jr., Darlington, S. C., is chairman of our 15- 
man South Carolina Farm Bureau tobacco committee and also a mem- 
ber of the 15-man beltwide tobacco committee of which Mr. Carl T. 
Hicks is chairman. 

Mr. Williamson made a statement before the House Committee of 
Agriculture on December 3, 1957, but made no mention of the use of 
variety as a means of adjusting support price, because, so far as he 
knew at that time, the question was not being considered. Mr. 
Williamson received no notice of the meeting of the 15-man beltwide 
committee nor of the December 14 USDA hearing on the question. 

Mr. Chairman, for the record, I would like the privilege of sub- 
mitting a statement dated January 22, 1957, and signed by J. M. Lewis, 
extension tobacco specialist, W. R. Paden, chairman, variety com- 
mittee, O. B. Garrison, director of experiment station, G. H. Collings, 
head, agronomy department, Dr. M. D. Farrar, dean of agriculture, 
Clemson College. Your particular attention is respectfully directed 
to the last sentence of that statement which reads: 


As to the policy of the college we would further state that we feel emphatically 
that any basis for price support other than type and grade is unsound and in 
our opinion cannot be justified. 

(The statement, dated January 22, 1957, is as follows:) 
CLEMSON, S. C., January 22, 1957. 
RESEARCH IN AGRICULTURE Is THE ONLY FOUNDATION FoR ECONOMIC PROGRESS 


Clemson College regrets the recent action taken by the Commodity Stabilization 
Service of the USDA in designating certain tobacco varieties as objectionable 
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te the extent of announcing the policy of reducing support prices in the market 
by 50 percent on the Coker 139 and Coker 140. 

These varieties have been in the official variety tests of Clemson College for 
3 years and have proven by all standards to be superior to other varieties tested. 
The 139 variety has performed so much better than any other variety that it 
has put itself into a group by itself. It has shown by standards such as yield- 
ing ability, equality as measured by known and accepted methods, dollar-value 
per acre, ease of handling within the field, and curing barn, its adaptability to 
widely varying conditions, its resistance to diseases, and many others to be 
superior to anything that has yet been tested. It has definitely been established 
both under tests and on farms in the State that the 139 and 140 have and will 
produce quality leaf that is accepted in the trade along with the so-called older 
standard varieties. 

We recognize that production practices and growing conditions have definite 
effects on the quality or characteristics of tobacco leaf. However, when these 
varieties are produced under average South Carolina conditions and by recom- 
mended production practices, they do give tobacco leaf that meets accepted 
standards in the trade. 

Clemson College has historically recommended crop varieties on the basis of 
performance, reflecting all known methods of evaluation. On such a concept 
Clemson College could do no other than recommend Coker 139 and 140 to grow- 
ers in the State. 

As to the policy of the college we would further state that we feel emphatically 
that any basis for price support other than type and grade is unsound and in 

*our opinion cannot be justified. 
J: M. Lewis, 
Extension Tobacco Specialist. 
W. R.. PADEN, 
Chairman, Variety Committee. 
O. B. GARRISON, 
Director of Experiment Station. 
G. H. CoLLines, 
Head, Agronomy Department. 
M. D. FARRAR, 
Dean of Agriculture. 


Mr. Acnew. Mr. Chairman, I also have here 11 photostatic copies 
of letters and documents which I would like permission to submit 
for the record after having called specific attention to very brief 
quotations from each. 

The first is a letter from Dean D. W. Colvard of the School of Agri- 
culture, North Carolina State College, saying : 

The plan for a reduced price-support schedule is one which originated with 
the Commodity Stabilization Service of the United States Department of Agri- 


eulture. It was neither promoted nor condemned by North Carolina State 
College. 


Accompany this letter and attached to it is a Guide To Aid Growers 
in Their Choice of Tobacco Varieties. Coker 139, 140, and Dixie 
Bright 244 are listed and described. 

(The letter from Dean D. W. Colvard, together with attachement, 
referred to above, is as follows :) 

FEBRUARY 12, 1957. 
Mr. CLIFTON JONES, 
Winston-Salem, N.C. 

Dear MR. JONES: Reference is made to a copy of Dean Farrar’s letter of Febru- 
ary 6 which was in reply to your communication of January 31, relative to 
tobacco varieties with particular reference to Coker 139. We are pleased to 
send to you information on tobacco varieties which has been released by this 
institution. Under separate cover are being sent Field Crops Research Report 
No. 4 entitled “Measured Crop Performance Tobacco, 1956,” by Guy L. Jones 
and W. K. Collins; and Extension Circular No. 302, entitled “Flue-Cured To- 
bacco Varieties in North Carolina,” by R. R. Bennett, S. N. Hawks, Astor Perry, 
and F. A. Todd. 
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Included in this letter is a copy of a statement entitled “A Guide to Aid 
Growers in Their Choice of Tobacco Varieties.” This guide is based upon. re- 
search data obtained by cooperating State and Federal agencies in the flue- 
cured area, and was compiled and concurred in by the technical workers in 
Florida, Georgia, South Carolina, North Carolina, Virginia, and the Agricultural 
Research Service, United States Department of Agriculture. 

The plan for a reduced price support schedule is one which originated with 
the Commodity Stabilization Service of the United States Department of Agri- 
culture. It was neither promoted nor condemned by North Carolina State Col- 
lege. Rather we felt it our function to make all of the facts and information 
we had available to the United States Department of Agriculture, to the growers 
of North Carolina, and to any others interested in this matter. This we have 
done. The publications being sent to you contain the same information that 
we have made available to all others. 

We are pleased to note your interest and to have a report of your experiences 
last year. I trust the information being sent to you is of value, and we shall 
be pleased to hear from you again if we ean be of assistance at any time. 

Sincerely yours, 
D. W. Cotvarpb, Dean of Agriculture. 


A Guipe To A1p GROWERS IN THEIR CHOICE oF ToBAcco VARIETIES * 


Tobacco growers are interested in planting the varieties which will give the 
largest net income in 1957 and, at the same time, protect and strengthen their 
future market. Net income per acre depends upon price, yield, and cost of pro- 
duction. One of the major factors affecting price is leaf quality. 

At this time, some of the factors which will affect net income are extremely 
uncertain. For example, officials of the United States Department of Agriculture 
have indicated that the support price for some grades and varieties may be low- 
ered substantially. The type of production control program is uncertain ; several 
alternatives are currently being discussed. 

AS an aid to growers, the principal available varieties are here listed along with 
brief descriptions of their characteristics. When some of the above uncertainties 
are resolved, it is hoped that this guide will be of value to growers in making 
their decision regarding which varieties to plant. Additional data are available 
in Field Crops Research Report No. 4, December 1956, 


PRINCIPAL VARIETIES AVAILABLE TO GROWERS IN 1957 


(All listed have been tested 2 or more years by the North Carolina Agriculture 
Experiment Station) 


FULL BODY, FLAVOR AND AROMA AND GENERALLY ACCEPTED IN THE TRADE 
Nonresistant varieties 


Bottom Special.—Medium in height with closely spaced leaves. The medium 
broad leaves are very long with a large midrib. A moderately high yielding 
variety frequently producing in the upport portion of the plant leaves that are 
narrow, dark, and heavy bodied, especially on stiff, fertile soils, and in dry 
seasons. It performs best on the medium to lighter sandy soils and in seasons 
of fairly heavy and well distributed rainfall. It is susceptible to black shank, 
Granville wilt, and Fusarium wilt, although it is not as susceptible to black shank 
as 402. 

402.—This variety grows medium tall with medium spaced leaves. Stands 
are easily established and the plants grow vigorously, developing heavy root 
systems and strong stalks. Only well ripened leaves should be harvested. The 
leaves are easy to cure and produce a high proportion of cigarette grades. It 
has quality characteristics desired by both domestic and export markets. 402 
is a moderately high yielding variety. It is very susceptible to black shank. 

Golden Harvest.—This variety is very similar to 402. 

Hicks.—The plant grows to medium height with medium spaced leaves and 
produces an abundance of suckers. The leaves are long, moderately narrow, 
and taper to a sharp point. Stands are easy to establish but the variety is 





‘This statement is issued by North Carolina State College and is based upon research 
data obtained by cooperating State and Federal agencies in the flue-cured areas and com- 
Piled in collaboration with the regional flue-cured tobacco variety evaluation committee. 
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severely affected by unfavorable temperature or moisture conditions early in 
the season. Much of its popularity is due to the fact that it is very easy to cure 
to a bright, rich lemon or orange color with a high proportion of cigarette 
grades. Yields are moderately high in favorable seasons, comparable to other 
popular varieties. It is susceptible toe black shank, Granville wilt, and Fusa- 
rium wilt. 

Virginia 21.—Carries resistance to the root rot complex and, consequently, it 
is vigorous and easily established in the field. It grows to medium height 
with a medium number of leaves which are large with medium-sized midrib. 
It has good drought resistance, but the leaves scald some in hot, dry weather. 
A medium maturing variety, it easily cures to a rich orange color and yields 
well. It has a good open grain textured leaf with good body, oil, and elasticity 
when permitted to become ripe prior to harvest. 

White Gold.—This variety is very similar to Hicks. 

Yellow Mammoth.—This variety produces tobacco of light to medium heavy 
body and produces good cigarette tobacco on medium to light soils. On the 
heavier soils, the cured leaf has heavy body and may approach the wrappery 
side. It grows to a medium height with narrow leaves that come to a rather 
sharp point at the leaf tip. Mature leaves cure to a rich color. 

Yellow Special A.—Grows medium tall with medium spaced leaves which 
are broad with good length, narrowing to a sharper pointed tip than 402. The 
top leaves do not maintain quite the width of 402; this is more pronounced 
under dry weather conditions. The plants grow with a slight yellow cast and, 
therefore, should be mature and ripe when harvested. It is medium in yield 
but produces a good percentage of cigarette tobacco and has been well liked by 
both domestic and export trade. The variety does well on a wide variety of 
soils. 

Black shank resistance only 

Buyer’s Choice.—A vigorous growing variety which tends to produce tobacco 
with more body and oil than many other new varieties and it yields well. The 
growth characteristics are similar to Hicks and Oxford 1-181. Mature tobacco 
cures to a rich lemon or orange color. The plant grows to medium height with 
medium spaced internodes and with leaves that are medium in length and 
width, narrow and short in top of plant. It has about the same number of 
suckers as Hicks but grows with a moderately yellow cast. This variety car- 
ries a low level of resistance to black shank and should be used with caution on 
infested soils. 

Oxford 1-181.—This variety is moderately resistant and is generally adequate 
where a rotation is being followed to reduce the infestation. The plants are 
of medium height with medium spaced leaves. This variety is not as tolerant 
of adverse growing conditions as many other varieties. It is best adapted to 
light or medium sandy loam soils. Stands are difficult to establish under cool, 
wet conditions. It is fairly sensitive to sunscald. Well ripened leaves cure 
to a rich lemon or orange color. Under favorable growing conditions and good 
management practices, it may be expected to produce yields that approach 
those of varieties such as Hicks and 402. 

Ozford 1—This variety is very similar to Oxford 1-181. 


Granville and Fusarium wilt resistance 

Golden Wilt.—Similar in appearance and performance to Oxford 26 but has 
somewhat larger and less brittle leaves which are spaced closer on the stalk. It 
has few suckers and is a late blooming variety. 

Oxford 26.—Has a small stalk, flowers slightly later than old line varieties, 
has a vigorous root system and appears to withstand drought better than non- 
resistant varieties. It is a tall growing plant with leaves widely spaced on the 
stalk. The round, heart-shaped leaves are quite short and broad, and curve 
downward as they approach maturity and are brittle. Ripe leaves appear grainy 
when mature and after curing. It is a moderate yielding variety but produces a 
high proportion of cigarette type tobacco. The variety performs best on medium 
to light sandy loam soils. It carries high resistance to both wilts. 


MEDIUM BODY, FLAVOR, AND AROMA WITH FAIR TO GOOD ACCEPTANCE IN THE TRADE 


Nonresistant varieties 
Golden Cure.—Plants grow medium tall with broad leaves medium close spaced 
on the stalk. Leaves are not quite as large as those of 402. The good leaf width 
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is maintained to the top of the plant. It grows with a yellow cast and, therefore, 
care should be exercised to prime only ripe mature tobacco. The variety has a 
wide range of adaptation and does well on most soils used for tobaeco, It is 
high yielding and gives good returns. It has no resistance to black shank, Gran- 
ville wilt or Fusarium wilt. 

Speight 42.—Is a vigorous growing, broad leaf variety but is susceptible to 
black shank, Granville wilt and Fusarium wilt. It grows with a slight yellow 
cast and is easily cured to a good rich color. This variety. yields well and gen- 
erally produces the type of tobacco similar to 402. 

MecNairs VG-—2.—Similar to Virginia Gold, it is a vigorous starting and growing 
variety which is susceptible to the major diseases. Plants grow medium tall 
with medium internodes, and leaves that are broad, medium long, with large 
midrib. Leaves grow with slight yellow cast. Variety has medium number of 
suckers and handles and cures similarly to Virginia Gold. 

Virginia Gold.—Plants are medium tall with closely spaced, broad, fairly long 
leaves. Stands are easily established and young plants show unusual vigor. 
Plants develop strong root systems and heavy stalks. The leaves cure to a rich 
lemon or orange color when allowed to get thoroughly ripe, but have a tendency 
to produce cherry red tobacco similar to that,of variety 401. It is a moderately 
high yielding variety. This variety is susceptible to Granville wilt and Fusarium 
wilt and is susceptible to black shank. 


Black shank resistance only 

Golden Gem 711.—This variety is very similar to Vesta 5. 

Vesta 5.—Tends to button moderately early under unfavorable conditions. It 
grows with a slight yellow cast and must be mature and ripe when harvested. 
The tobacco cures to a rich lemon or orange color. It has a medium-sized plant 
with medium broad leaves and produces a medium number of suckers. The 
variety has low resistance to black shank and should be used with caution. 


Granville wilt resistance only 


Dixie Bright 28.—Resembles the popular 400 group of nonresistant varieties. 
It is highly resistant to Granville wilt. The long, broad leaves are medium spaced 
on the stalk. It is a higher yielder than 402. The leaves cure to a bright color 
with a porous, open-grained texture. Its handling qualities are quite similar 
to the older type varieties. Its use is limited to the areas where Granville wilt 
is the only disease problem, 


Black shank, Granville wilt and Fusarium wilt resistance 


Dixie Bright 101—This variety grows tall and normally produces broad and 
well proportioned leaves of moderate length which are brittle. The plants are 
easy to establish, seldom bloom prematurely, and are tolerant to drought and 
sunscald. This variety has moderate resistance to black shank and high resis- 
tance to Granville wilt and Fusarium wilt. Under some conditions, leaf spot 
diseases may be troublesome. Well ripened leaves cure easily and usually dry 
quickly to a bright lemon color. The yields are moderately high in some areas, 
approaching those of popular susceptible varieties. 

Divie Bright 102—Has high resistance both to black shank and Granville wilt 
and high resistance to Fusarium wilt. The variety grows tall with a relatively 
small stalk. The leaves have small midribs and veins and a smooth texture, 
contributing to a good strip yield percentage. On the average, Dixie Bright 102 
requires about the same length of time to flower and has about the same number 
of suckers per plant as Dixie Bright 101. The yield is less than Dixie Bright 
101: however, the quality is good. It should be grown only in areas where black 
shank is severe and higher yielding moderately resistant varieties will not sur- 
vive. It maintains better yields on fairly fertile stiff soils. 








LOW TO LACKING IN FLAVOR AND AROMA, GENERALLY OF LIGHT BODY, AND/OR 
CURRENTLY WITH POOR ACCEPTANCE IN THE TRADE 


Black shank resistance only 

Coker 140—A sister line to Coker 139 has moderate to high resistance to 
black shank. This variety grows a little taller and has a wider leaf spacing 
than Coker 139. Coker 140 has many characteristics that are similar to Coker 
139. However, its yields are lower and quality deficiencies are less pronounced 
than those of Coker 139. 


91056—57——-3 
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Black shank and Granville wilt resistance 

Coker 189—This variety is highly resistant to black shank and Granville 
wilt but susceptible to Fusarium wilt. Difficulty is often experienced in estab- 
lishing stands. Once established, it appears to be less affected by adverse grow- 
ing conditions than many other varieties. It is a late maturing variety with a 
high leaf number. From the standpoint of overall performance—yield and ease 
of handling and curing—Coker 139 is outstanding. The cured leaf is generally 
light in body and color, low in nicotine and is lacking in aroma, flavor, and 
texture. 


Black shank, Granville wilt, and Fusarium wilt resistance 


Divie Bright 244.—Grows medium tall with broad leaves of medium length. 
Stands are easily established and young plants are vigorous. It does not toler- 
ate high rates of fertilizer application. The leaf, especially from the first and 
second primings, is difficult to cure. When primed fully ripe and cured prop- 
erly, however, it produces leaf of orange color and is somewhat better in flavor 
than Dixie Bright 101. This variety has moderate resistance to black shank 
and high resistance to both Granville and Fusarium wilts. 

Published by the North Carolina Agricultural Extension Service, North 
Carolina State College of Agriculture and Engineering of the University of 
North Carolina and the United States Department of Agriculture, cooperating. 
North Carolina Agricultural Extension Service, D. S.. Weaver, Director. State 
College Station, Raleigh. Distributed in furtherance of the acts of Congress of 
May Sand June 30, 1914. 


Mr. Acnew. The next is a report from J. M. Lewis, extension to- 
bacco specialist for South Carolina, to the director of the South Caro- 
lina Extension Service reporting on a meeting held in Raleigh, N. C., 
on December 1 for the purpose of reviewing research data from the 
various tobacco-producing States with the idea of formulating uni- 
form recommendations that could be pushed in the different States. 

The particular point to which I would like to call your attention 
is that: 


Nictone content varies with varieties. 
As yield per acre in varieties goes up percentage of nictone comes down. 


I am informed that if additional nictone is desired it may be ob- 
tained by adding nitrogen to the fertilizer under tobacco. It may 
be that the shift in desirability associated with heavier aroma and 
flavor are more desirable for making filter top cigarettes. 

(The report of J. M. Lewis, above referred to, 1s as follows:) 


COOPERATIVE EXTENSION WORK IN AGRICULTURE AND HoME ECONOMICS, 
STATE OF SouTH CAROLINA, 
Florence, 8. C., December 7, 1956. 
Mr. GeorceE B. Nort, 
Director, Clemson College Extension Service, 
Clemson, S.C. 


Deak Mr. Nutr: The meeting held in Raleigh, N. C., on Saturday, December 
1, was an effort to review research data from the various tobacco-producing 
States with the idea of formulating uniform recommendations that could be 
pushed in the different States. The meeting was called by the 15-man Flue- 
Cured Tobacco Advisory Committee which is composed primarily of repre- 
sentatives of the various farm organizations in the five flue-cured tobacco pro- 
ducing States. This committee was formed about 2 years ago to promote 
various efforts that might be deemed desirable for the good of the tobacco in- 
dustry on a beltwide basis. 

It seems that the idea for such a meeting developed in the State meeting of 
the North Carolina Farm Bureau. 


_ 5 _ aS] 
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Since the purpose of the meeting primarily called for research data, much of 
which in South Carolina had not been published, I had Mr. J. F. Bullock, 
agronomist, Pee Dee Experiment Station, to attend this meeting with me. 

The agenda of the meeting called for discussions of the following topies : 

1. A resumé of tobacco breeding—Varietal performance. 
2. Topping and suckering. 
%. Fertilization (including irrigation). 
4. Nematodes (principal effects on quality and desirability of various 
control measures). 
5. Spacing (plant population and its effect on quality). 
6. Summary—Recommendations. 
Following are brief summaries of topics discussed : 


1. Varietal performance 


Nicotine content varies with varieties. Under average conditions the per- 
centage of nicotine varies from about 3.2 percent in the Oxford 1-131 variety 
to about 1.1 percent in the Coker 139. Most of the commonly grown varieties 
average from 1.75 to 2.3 percent. Yield is inversely associated with nicotine 
eontent. As yield per acre in varieties goes up percentage of nicotine comes 
down. Oxford 1-181 a lower yielding variety averages about 3.0 percent nico- 
tine while the highest yielding variety, Coker 139, averages about 1.1 to 1.2 
percent. Data indicates that for each 100 pound increase in per-acre yield 
there is a drop of about one-quarter of 1 percent in nicotine content. 

The higher yielding varieties are also lower in aroma and flavor as well as 
nicotine. The medium yielding varieties are usually in the medium level of 
aroma, flavor, and nicotine. 

The change in buyer preference has caused a corresponding change in average 


prices for varieties. Following is a comparison of changes as reflected in com- 
parative farm surveys in North Carolina. 











| | | 
Variety | 1956 price | 1955 price |} Variety 1956 price | 1955 price 
= Si aon eactic® adh (Matt! Deda ae 
Coker 139____- 50.8 | 53.2 || Golden Cure__- a 50. 5 52.0 
Hicks- - ices . | 56. 4 | 55.2 || Oxford 1-181. ._......-- | 53.7 52.2 
Virginia Gold __..----- ; 47.6 | 52.4 | Dixie Bright 101__----- d 46.4 48.7 


t 


Following is a summary showing preference as reflected in a survey made in 
South Carolina in 1956: 


Average price 

Variety : per pound 
OE Ten ani a cet wdc ces Midna ee ee 49.9 
TO ich Spelt aissing bhai dedeipsigicnitnh Wisp ekg tak nee ee, ee 54. 0 
TW RE CO iil ca die ncaneindgceoh oereare aiallneian te tionns pbk alainente—imngilte rill o1.2 
SRI STONE ni cctiinsatnchitebaieincuies-menansingetendneenk dena th atin endian er 50. 3 


2. Topping and suckering 


Topping and suckering have a direct effect on both the physical characteristics 
and the chemical composition of the leaf. Topping causes thickening or an in- 
crease in body and oiliness of the leaf which results in higher aromatic qualities 
and higher levels of taste. It also results in higher nicotine content. The 


number of leaves left on the plant at topping also affects the level of nicotine. 
Typical effects of topping is shown as follows: 


Topped to 20 leaves: 1.61 percent nicotine 
Topped to 10 leaves: 2.64 percent nicotine 
Not topped: 1.49 percent nicotine 


The greatest contributing factor on yield and nicotine is the number of leaves. 
Low number of leaves results in lower yields and higher nicotine content. 

It is recognized that early topping (and careful suckering) will increase yields 
as well as give more desirable tobacco from a use standpoint. 
3. Fertilization 


Data would indicate that the general level of fertilization practiced on a given 
farm or in a given area in general should not be questioned. High levels of 
fertilization generally result in increased yields, but reduces quality and average 
market acceptability. 
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Irrigation increases yield, lowers nicotine, and increases sugar. If used ex- 
cessively it tends to give pale and thin leaf and lowers aroma and flavor. 


4. Nematodes 


Nematodes are recognized as the major cause of tobacco crop reduction in the 
entire belt. If not controlled nematodes cause the production of low yields 
of poor quality tobacco. Crop rotation is the preferred control, but on many 
farms satisfactory rotation systems have not been worked out. On farms where 
effective rotations are not possible, soil fumigation is suggested. DD or EDB 
are the only recommended fumigants. Extreme care in use of fumigants is 
suggested due to possibility of toxicity if proper methods of application are not 


5. Spacing 

Data would indicate that the total number of plants per acre is of prime 
consideration. The actual arrangement of plants in the population does not 
materially affect the final results. Higher plant population up to 10,000 plants 
per acre gives increased vields, but not in quality. The price per hundredweight 
drops as plant population is increased beyond 6,000 plants per acre. The number 
of leaves left per plant has a direct effect of the desirable plant population. 

North Carolina feels 314 to 4 foot rows and 22 to 26 inches in the drill is 
optimum under conditions. 

South Carolina has found 4 to 4% foot rows with 22- to 26-inch spacing best for 
desirable quality. 


6. Recommendations 


Similar problems are recognized over the entire belt. But, local or State prob- 
lems vary sufficiently to rule out general beltwide recommendations. 

It was the consensus of opinion that necessary attention to quality by indi- 
vidual producers is dependent upon the removal of the incentive for ever-increas- 
ing yields per acre. It was recognized that this would require legislation chang- 
ing the present law. Such was suggested as desirable. A combination of acreage 
and poundage control was felt the best approach. 

The group agreed that the following recommendations should be made to pro- 
ducers. 

A. Plant varieties that tend under normal conditions to produce well- 
bodied leaf. 

B. Fertilize liberally, but not excessively. 

©. Transplant reasonably early. 

D. Space wider than has been the rule in recent years. (Some differences 
of opinion existed but from 5,500 to 6,500 plants per acre was felt best.) 
South Carolina recommends 4- to 44%4-foot rows with plants spaced from 22 
to 26 inches in the row. 

E. Top early, leaving not over about 24 leaves per plant. 

F. Sucker carefully. If sufficient labor is not available to properly sucker 
the crop, consideration should be given to chemical sucker control. 

G. Harvest only thoroughly mature and ripe tobacco. 

H. Store as long as possible between curing and sorting for market 
(preferably 3 to 4 weeks). 

I. Give special attention to proper preparation for market. 

You recognize that this is a brief summary of presentations to the Flue-Cured 
Tobacco Committee. Their findings and recommendations are not known as 
their executive session was held after the combined meeting. 

Sincerely, 

J. M. Lewis, 
Partension Tobacco Specialist. 


Mr. Acnew. Next is a 1956 warehouse survey showing that, of 3,857 
baskets of Coker 139 checked at South Carolina, North Carolina, and 
Virginia markets, 2,946 were purchased by companies and 911 went 
to Stabilization. The percent of Coker 139 ne by Stabilization 
was 25.8. The total percent of crop taken in by Stabilization through 
December 19, 1956, for South Carolina, border, eastern, middle, and 
old belts, was 22.74 percent. 
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(The warehouse survey referred to is as follows :) 
1956 WAREHOUSE SURVEY 
Total of 3,857 baskets of Coker 139 tobacco checked at various warehouses in 


South Carolina, border, eastern, middle, and old belts in North Carolina and 
Virginia markets. 


Baskets Coker 139 purchased by companies_______-------.-..-----.---- 2, 946 
Baskets Coker 139 taken in by Stabilization__._.__.._---------.-.--_. 911 
Percent Coker 139 purchased by companies____.-..-----------.-------.. 74.2 
Percent Coker 139 taken in by Stabilization-._.._.-_--_.-----_.------- 25.8 
Total percent of crop taken in by Stabilization through Dec. 19, 1956, for 
South Carolina, border, eastern belt, middle belt, and old belt._____--~- 22. 74 


Mr. Acnew. The next is an excerpt from a letter dated January 15, 
1954, from one of the major tobacco companies, reporting on the 
results of analyses of various tobacco varieties and experimental lines 
from the 1953 crop with respect to smoking qualities of Golden Cure 
and Coker 139. 

{Excerpt from letter dated January 15, 1954, from one of the major tobacco companies, 


reporting on results of analyses of various tobacco varieties and experimental lines from 
1953 crop] 


Topacco MApE INTO CIGARETTES 


The cigarettes made from the primings grown at the Hartsville location were 
generally mild, had a good flue-cured tobacco taste and had good burning prop- 
erties. 

The cigarettes made from primings grown at Wilson were generally stronger. 

The smoking tests on C—2* tobacco proved to be very satisfactory. The same is 
true for C-7.2. Except for the cigarettes being slightly strong, the W-7 * tobaccos 
from Wilson were also good. 


Mr. Agnew. Next is a report of Tobacco Associates, Inc., for Janu- 
ary—February 1954, from which I quote: 

Of these types, flue-cured and burley in the approximate proportion of 2 to 1 
comprise about 90 percent of the mixture. 

I wonder what the other 10 percent is. 

Again: 
(with respect to various fertilizer materials) of these, only the increasing 


nitrogen applications were directly and significantly accompanied by increasing 
nicotine concentrations in the cured tobacco. 


Again: 


(concerning soil moisture) considering all varieties, each 1-inch increase in 


soil-moisture index can be expected to be accompanied by a decrease of 0.07 per- 
cent nicotine. 


(The report of Tobacco Associates, Inc., referred to is as follows :) 
[Tobacco Associates, Inc., Report, January-February 1954) 
Factors AFFECTING THE NICOTINE CONTENT oF FLUE-CURED Toracco 


The buying policies of the manufacturing companies have been affected ma- 
terially by the nicotine content of flue-cured tobacco during the past 2 years. 
The situation is now such that tobacco growers should give careful attention to 


the selection of varieties and cultural practices that result in low nicotine con- 
tent of the leaf. 


1C-2 is Golden Cure grown at Hartsville, S. C. 
2 C—7 is Coker 139 grown at Hartsville, S. C. 
8 W-7 is Coker 139 grown at Wilson, N. C. 
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The North Carolina State College Agricultural Experiment Station recently 
released a research report which deals with this subject. The following extracts 
taken from this report: 

“Beginning about 1920, the trend in smoker preference has been toward milder 
smoking, lower nicotine cigarette. Today cigarettes and, for that matter, all 
other tobacco products sold on the American market, contain remarkably close 
to 2 percent nicotine. 

“Through a combination of elaborate blending technology and stringent labora- 
tory control, tobacco companies exercise extreme vigilance to insure the day- 
to-day and year-to-year constancy of their products. Vast quantities of tobaccos 
representing many farms in each of the several growing areas and including two 
or more crops are all blended together as a means of minimizing any localized 
aberrant quality characteristics. ‘Then the four types of tobacco—flue-cured. 
burley, Turkish, and Maryland—are blended together to make the modern domes- 
tic cigarette. Of these types, flue-cured and burley in the approximate proportion 
of 2 to 1 compromise about 90 percent of the mixture. 

“Cigarette grades of burley tobacco usually contain about 2 to 3% percent nico- 
tine as compared with 114 to 2% percent for the cigarette grades of most flue-cured 
tobaccos. It can be seen, therefore, that the nicotine contents of our tobaccos 
leave little latitude in the blending formulations if they are to provide a cigarette 
that meets with the consumers’ desires. 

“Nicotine is synthesized in the roots of the tobacco plant. The starting ma- 
terials for its production are relatively simple organic materials photosynthe- 
sized in the leaves plus simple forms of nitrogen absorbed from the soil. Once 
formed, nicotine is transported to the leaves and stems where it accumulates. It 
is to be expected therefore than a great many climatological and cultural factors, 
particularly those which would result in a disproportion between the relative 
amounts of synthesizing roots and storage tops, would likewise affect the nicotine 
contents of the leaves. 

“Because of the intimate relationship between nicotine content and the usa- 
bility of tobacco, data in this report have been brought together for critical 
study to ascertain what experimental treatments are associated with changes 
in the nicotine levels of tobacco. 


VARIETIES 


“Nicotine level is a quality index that is carefully watched in the plant breed- 
ing program. Table 2 contrasts the nicotine contents of 3 of the Dixie Bright 
varieties with 5 nonresistant varieties at several locations for 3 years. The re- 


sistant varieties average about one-half of 1 percent less nicotine than do the 
older lines. 


TABLE 2.—Comparison of nicotine contents of disease-resistant and nonresistant 
varieties of flue-cured tobacco 


Per Cent Nicotine 





























Variety ey ae 
1949 1950 1951 Variety 
(6 locations) | (4 locations) |(3 locations)| average 
Nonresistant varieties: 
MI sauttdh kode 2 kann ct cus etessbaedbebasenee 2.72 2. 24 2. 87 2. 61 
OUR. cc acstisi ch bade etki toe ees eee 2. 64 2.13 2. 67 2.49 
i ie chain interna pa 2. 38 1.98 2.75 2. 34 
0! 2. 31 1.96 2. 58 2. 27 
Bottom Special - -____- Saionacaas sie eieeeeceee an 2. 33 1.81 2. 20 2.14 
BONG. atl oy sl meeeieron nulsg sy: 2. 48 2.02 2.61 | 2. 37 
Resistant varieties: ! vie’ ae 
cl a hh a TS lee ER ES A 2.11 1.75 2.08 1.99 
Ries TS POR 0S. Leas sot ec SL. 2.02 1. 62 2.14 1.92 
Dixie Bright 27___.__- pcuoewoadeeaetadiaumhoas 1. 86 1. 67 2.03 1.84 
SR aaa didaedias c anand acura aden eee ae | 2.00 1. 68 2. 08 1. 92 





1 Dixie Bright 27 and Dixie Bright 28 are resistant to Cranville wilt only. 
Dixie Bright 101 and 102 are resistant to both Cranville wilt and black shank. 


“In the preceding tables, the data from the experiments conducted at the 
several locations have been averaged together. In such a tabulation, the ob- 
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served differences in nicotine contents from one crop to the next can thus be 
ascribed to climatological factors primarily, of which rainfall is of the greatest 
importance. In table 3 the nicotine contents of 7 varieties are contrasted at 
each of 4 experimental sites representing the 4 flue-cured belts of North Caro- 
lina ; vis, border belt (Whiteville), eastern (Rocky Mount), middle (McCullers), 
and old belt (Rural Hall). Since these experimental locations are somewhat 
separated geographically, the differences in nicotine contents observed for, the 
same variety from one experiment to the next are the combined effects of soil 
and weather factors. 


TABLE 3.—Nicotine contents of 7 varieties of flue-cured tobaccos grown at 4 
locations (average of 1949 and 1950 crops) 


[Percent nicotine] 


| Experimental sites | 








At) ORE See ie SE Se epee te Variety 
Variety | average 
| Whiteville Rocky McCullers | Rural Hall 
| Mount 
Gold Dollar- ----- oa | 2.10 2.13 2. 26 3. 51 2. 50 
402 : : ‘ 2. 03 2.13 2. 26 | 3.13 2. 39 
Hicks | 1.92 1. 80 1.99 | 3.04 2. 19 
Bottom Special : x a 1. 80 1. 55 1. 82 3. 02 2. 05 
Dixie Bright 101 oh foes eens 1. 97 1. 57 1. 60 | 2. 55 1.92 
Dixie Bright 102 . 1.50 1.49 1. 68 2. 52 1. 82 
Dixie Bright 27__...-.- ey 1. 30 1.53 1. 65 | 2. 25 1. 68 
|—— —| — - |— —— 
Location means ad 1. 81 1.74 1. 89 | £66 L......2d 





“Despite differences in weather conditions (crop years) and location, varieties 
retain their relative rankings, one with the other, in nicotine content; the in- 
herent ability to produce nicotine supersedes climatological and soil factors. 


FERTILIZATION 


“Over a period of 3 years, comprehensive experiments with Oxford 26 tobacco 
were conducted on the sandy loam soils at Rocky Mount and at Oxford in which 
varying amounts of nitrogen, phosphorus, potassium, calcium, magnesium, sul- 
fur, and chlorine were applied. Of these, only the increasing nitrogen applica- 
tions were directly and significantly accompanied by increasing nicotine con- 
centrations in the cured tobacco. 


TABLE 4.—Average nicotine contents of Oxford 26 tobacco differentially fertilized 
with nitrogen and potash (sandy loam soils at Oxford and Rocky Mount, 
1946-48) 


[Percent nictotine] 


Potash fertilization (pounds per acre) 





Nitrogen fertilization (pounds per acre) Variety 
average 
30 90 150 
ee sabbi dt Soak ccckddedisincwaa gh 1.41 1.31 1. 28 1.33 
ii sibdedun dcutntebieseidsi lépabdgan eel ase s. ashi BiG bess oscis 1.89 
Bidtpipcend doch nananbnndsttnataéatechinnddabeb masse 2.93 2. 80 2.79 2. 86 


Poteau meéens................ 


“Other experiments on a clay loam soil at Rural Hall showed a similar linear 
relationship between nicotine accumulation and nitrogen fertilization. 


TOPPING AND SUCKERING 


“The nicotine concentration is clearly related to the severity of the pruning. 
Late topping of a fully developed head followed by a vigorous sucker develop- 
ment resulted in the lowest nicotine content in the harvestable leaves. Con- 


versely, early topping with complete control of suckers, gave the highést nico- 
tine concentration. 
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SOIL. MOISTURE 


“Probably the most important single factor affecting the growth of a tobacco 
crop and its nicotine content is soil moisture. It has been known for a long 
time that the nicotine level in dry-weather tobacco is considerably higher than 
in a crop produced under more favorable moisture conditions, 

“In earlier sections of the report, year-to-year differences in the nicotine 
contents of tobaccos have been noted and these have been attributed largely to 
differences in rainfall. 

“Varieties respond quite differently in nicotine elaboration under different 
soil moisture conditions. Dixie Bright 101 which is inherently low in nicotine 
is also influenced least by seasonal differences. On the other hand, Hicks is 
normally relatively high in nicotine and is markedly affected by the moisture 
supply. [Considering all varieties, each 1-inch increase in soil moisture index 
can be expected to be accompanied by a decrease of 0.07 percent nicotine. ] 

“Irrigation provides a means for studying directly the effects of a regulated 
moisture supply on the yield and quality of tobacco. The diminution of the 
nicotine when moisture is more plentiful is summarized in table 15. The con- 
trast, with respect to nicotine, between the unirrigated tobaccos and those 
adequately supplied with water was much greater in the 1951 experiment than 
in 1952 largely because of the marked difference in rainfall in the two seasons. 


TABLE 15.—The effect of irrigation on the nicotine contents of flue-cured tobacco 
(Ozford) 


[Percent nicotine] 


Applied irrigation 
Nitrogen fertilization pracatidhitiaincsdemnans 
(pounds nitrogen per acre) 

None Adequate | Abundant 


MESSRS EE RR ad Ee Re 3.89 1.97 1.64 
cia ie i a 4.14 2. 23 1,88 

1952, Dixie Bright 101: 
a a i aL 2.33 MR ididinsssietrabacakiic 
Ried. baciki djl niiunswiseae atlas 2.29 BO &. ctests-.-- 


SUMMARY 


“As demonstrated in controlled experiments, the level of nicotine accumula- 
tion in flue-cured tobacco is influenced by certain factors: 

“1. Varieties are inherently different in their nicotine contents. Both the 
level of alkaloid synthesis and the chemical nature of the alkaloid are geneti- 
cally controlled. The newer disease-resistant varieties are somewhat lower in 
nicotine than are the older nonresistant varieties tested. Varieties retain their 
relative rankings in nicotine content despite differences in weather ccnditions 
and locations. 

“2. Nicotine accumulation is directly related to the level of nitrogen fertility. 

“3. The nicotine contents of flue-cured tobacco may very in different crop- 
ping systems. Thus, when rotations are used for the control of nematodes, the 
observed differences may be due to differential root damage but, more probably, 
to the fertility residues from the previous crop. 

“4. Nicotine is concentrated into the remaining tissues after tobacco is topped 
and suckered. The degree of the accumulation is directly related to the severity 
of the pruning. 

“5. Tobacco, artificially infected with mosaic, is consistently lower in nicotine 
than the noninfected tobacco. 

“6. Moisture supply is the most iniportant single factor in regulating the 
growth and nicotine accumulation of tobacco. This has been forcefully dem- 
onstrated in irrigation experiments. Varieties differ in their nicotine responses 


to varying moisture conditions.” 

Mr. Acnew. The next is a tobacco variety yield tests and disease 
count conducted by North Carolina State College and Coker’s Pedi- 
greed Seed Co. It shows that Coker 139, 140 and Dixie Bright 244 
were top producers from the standpoint of yields and price and net 
return in 1954 and 1955. 
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(The document referred to is as follows :) 


Topacoo VARIETY YIELD TESTS AND DISEASE COUNTS 
CONDUCTED BY NORTH CAROLINA STATE COLLEGE AND COKER’S PEDIGREED SEED CO. 


Tobacco variety test 
COKER’S PEDIGREED SEED CO, 














1954 1955 
Variety | 
Yield per | Returns | Average | Yield per | Returns Average 
acre, per acre hundred- acre, per acre hundred- 
pounds weight pounds weight 

Coker 139_. 2, 379 $1, 453. 38 $61. 09 2, 650 $1, 564. 82 $59. 05 
Coker 140 ‘ | 1, 967 | 1, 251. 70 63. 63 2, 305 1, 351. 83 58. 65 
Dixie Bright 244. __- ee (@) @) 1) 2, 231 1, 194. 00 53. 51 
Hicks ; 7 1, 687 | 975. 93 57. 85 1, 996 1, 142. 96 57. 26 
Dixie Bright 101. -_- Z 1, 598 941. 51 58. 92 1, 936 1, 008. 46 52. 09 





1 Not tested. 





ON I ichidainccnmsquaniot | 2,334 | $1, $57. 44 2, 244 | $1, 293. 00 $57. 31 


1, 356. 00 
Coker 140_. srmagait 1, 843 1, 020. 00 54. 08 1, 847 1, 039. 00 55. 85 
Dixie Bright 244. - ea deavidies 2, 015 1, 084. 00 53. 56 1,997 | 1,053.00 52, 39 
Hicks_._. tenn 1, 716 975. 00 56. 07 1, 730 984. 00 56. 79 
Dixie Bright 101. __.--__-_-__. 1, 826 966. 00 52. 42 1, 632 856. 00 52. 08 





Tobacco disease counts—Percent diseased 
COKER’S PEDIGREED SEED COMPANY 








Year Disease Coker 139 Coker 140 | Dixie Bright | Dixie Bright 
244 101 
jcc ecceaidicahae ate therm eel Ameena aie OL 
1954 Black shank_.__._-- ss dink acted 3.9 14. 0 } (!) 45.8 
Granville wilt. - J aime 1.5 21.7 | ) 4.5 
1955 | Black shank___- : Se ‘8 4.0 | 6.4 | 11.9 
Granville wilt__ ae acu 26. 2 72.3 47.7 


| 19.2 | 


! Not included. 
NORTH CAROLINA STATE COLLEGE 





1954 Black shank__- te 2 | 38. 46.8 eh 
55 


Wade Sea 1 51.6 84.9 
1005 1) Simei emits. oo 5. 1 47. 2 | 72.3 81.4 
Granville wilt_..........- Aorta 22.0 38. 0 38.0 


| 
78.0 | | 





NoTE.—T he tests above included experimental lines and some other varieties not shown in these tables. 
Varieties listed were selected in order to show a comparison between 3 new varieties—Coker 139, Coker 
140, and Dixie Bright 244—and 2 of the older or standard varieties being widely grown in the flue-cured 
belts. 


Mr. Acnew. Next was a most interesting report. It was the result 
of hand samples being obtained from market offerings on North 
Carolina markets and graded January 3, 1957, by 7 domestic buyers 
under coded numbers. It is most interesting to note that of the 79 
samples graded the 2 grading the highest were Coker 139, and that no 
greater relative percentage of Coker 139 went to Stabilization than 
other grades or varieties. 
(The report referred to is as follows :) 


TABLE 


Flue-cured tobacco sales of 1956 market lots obtained on floors of Winston- 
Salem, Durham and Wilson markets of North Carolina. Four hand samples 
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were obtained from the market offerings. These were graded January 3, 1957, 
by seven domestic buyers under coded numbers. 


occurred a majority score was adopted. 


Where differences in opinion 


At a later date, 3 export buyers scored 


these same samples and they picked samples Nos. 33 and 35 as exhibiting top 
quality from the 79 samples examined. Lots purchased by Commodity Stabiliza- 
tion, United States Department of Agriculture, are indicated by the symbol FC. 
All other lots were purchased by the tobacco trade for either domestic or 


export use. 


(Data collected by Coker’s Pedigreed Seed Co., Hartsville, 8. C.) 


























Sample Color Body Texture 
No. 
A-1....- il a naivaisi Medium. .-.-| Smooth. ---- 
ccatederh The nem ...do .-.| Medium_-_-.- 
Ginoddabe Br O__- Medium+_-_| Smooth. -- 
hy Somes Rich L__--| Medium _.--| Good_---- 
Ait nytt eB Ato din ede do 3 2B ieyanent 
© Br @.22;-:| Goeg.., ...--]-.--de 
eae~~ WP Quick Medium._-.-| Fair_....--.-- 
em G O.__..-.| Medium-+ _-.| Good 
B-9.....| G O__..-..| Medium. _--|.---.do 5 
ee i: ee ~~s0 2 
rs | a eee Pee cere e , Ree 
Piet adie Fair to good_|----.do_____- 
iccecaid Sebathees .--| Fair...-..--.| Fair to good. 
BM22--..) P Occsw.: Medium. .-_| Fair_.....--- 
G .@..c2u..1|.Geod:.:.....| Geod,......i 
i240...) 1.0. 1 30 oscs} tie 
G..t5.58%.. Medium. -- epee 
ORS ccodictpinaa ee Mesa Good__...--- 
Wives cocesapoeres do_..- Pair:--<:-- 
Rik cc aaiisie Se cnc Da 
Tae iced bs somes do____. Slick. _.....- 
Ae SS ee sdaits | Fair... 
BM ee acess do... oO 
Br O. wae ac ee 
Beas onan tien 
) “FRAT, Pee 32s OWbb iu 0.68) <x 
Thin... | Onan 
OW5.. ite Good___. 
Deep L...| Medium. --- Mo 
oe bd @oi.i:..| Pair. 
Piisbeknwak 9 5.8%. -002.i..- 
©. 3.8.85 Js 4s Poor_..... 4 
Oc acizs Good._...__-- Good_____- 
i. wcicenins Medium.-..| Medium _-_-_ 
cn dicate onic Good__. 
eed 5”. Aewdbes as Waly. 258 i 
ee ii shine LEE Acasa did 
Pd cides Medium....| Fair_.....__- 
Tosdy 0..| Fair... 2... Foor? £2... 
Ol s%.55k5 Medium. - -_|_-.-.do__...-- 
Oa stiest iz. Ohsks. MRA. 
Da Rai acta a Weteb bie 
i sinha dias Thin__- ahedecneee 
uk ik el Heavy - Junie LL 
ee Good oj) ROR. chaise 
sce Heavy. .--.-- Pair. i. 
cna e Poe Good_____- 
ia sce ee Oni. do 
a ee Bikiscies >) _——— 
er O... A. .desisy Good Cm 
Dek oats Medium ee 
heavy. 
Rind Ow. .<i i.) Medium. .-; j.....do.-.2i. 
53......._| Light Br no ti 
UT Bross} PRR. Ani... Oil 
Sig. asigne Dib: ae Medium. _-_-| Fair......-_- 
...do.......| Fairly good - 
Webel ocak Good__.___- 
Soa cnt Lo do.......| Medium..-.-_| 
Thin, good__| Good... ._- 
i do do_.:. 
ND a incisal | —ae > sae 
G-62 O_...---..| Medium-_...| Medium. --. 
a ae PD... Dexsenah Meets teianaa 
Oiriecil Ont. 21. Por ee ear isi 
OB icine Gp snnsi. _.| Medium ..-.! Good-.-....-- 





| Slick. 


Grain 


Good 
...do 


ae 
Fair— 
Fair+ 
Fair 
(woody). 
Poor to fair _. 


rer 


Medium 
slick. 
Fair 


| Good___. 


Medium 
Fair 


cA 
Medium -.--- 


Medium.__- 


Good__ __- 
Medium. -_- 


Pair.....3 
Good 


GBA 4 
Medium 
slick. 
Fair _-- 
Ce ae 
Pale sac. <iie 
” Sepedituaes 
ae. %2.2 
I dad, 
Medium. 
Good 





lowae 


Aroma 


Good 
(moldy). 

F good 

Fair— 

Fair (raw) 

Fair—_. 


Poor - - 
co. 
Pair....; 


Good_.. 
I oes : 
> 


None......- 


None 

3 Miso ius 
Raw- ; 
None. 
Fair... 
None- - -- 
Fair... 

ed 


None_...._- 
Fair+.--.-~- 


_| Hicks. 


Remarks and variety 


FC, C-139. 
C-139. 
C-139. 
FC, C-139. 


_.| FC; C-139. 


Hicks. 
Do. 

C-139. 

C-139. 


W.G. 
FC, 244, 


Do. 


| we. 
| Hicks. 

Do. 
C-139. 
| FC, GC. 
FC, C-139. 
C-139. 
FC, Hicks. 
FC, C-139. 
G. CG, 711. 
FC, 244. 
FC, Hicks. 
FC, C-139. 
C-139, 
Hicks. 
| C-139. 
C-139. 
| C-139. 
| FC, GC 711. 


C-139. 
GG 711. 


-| C-139. 


Hicks. 

FC, 244. 

FC, Hicks. 

| Woody, FC, 101. 
Semitoady, C-139. 


; | Woody, 101. 


C-139, 
244. 
Hicks. 
Do. 
C-139. 
C-139. 
244. 
Hicks. 
Do. 
C-139, 


F,C, C-139,. 
G. G. 711. 
Hicks. 

GG 711. 


C-139. 

C-139. 

C-139. 

Very good, C-139. 

Shorter, WG. 

| Hicks. 

C-139. 

Good cigar tobacco, 
Hicks. 

244. 

Wa. 
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| l 
Sample; Color Body | Texture Grain Aroma Remarks and variety 
No. | i 
| | | | 
— ee | ——~ nit aie BR eek ls Ta amc nel nN to otter El ——$_—_—_ — —_—_— — 
66... oO. ...-| Heavy-- Fair _...| Poor. Fair_........| Woody, toady, 244, 
67. 1 O.. _..| Medium. @Qew/..) Pairs. z |} Poor. .:..: Semiwoody, 244. 
68_.- 1 O. i .--deise Good_-_.. Good__...- Fair. ......} 24. 
Gf ...« tabeen. Leos, ClnOtn aes! do do ~-| Good...__- | Very good long, C-139. 
Wet L. Heavy - | Fair ...| Fair... _| Fair_........}| C-139. 
Th... oO | Medium. ...| Good_.......| Good_.......| Good_.......| Hicks. 
72. O do. | do... | ..do_.. | OP. | Do. 
Tato Oo. Thin do do | Fair__. _.| 244. 
Pi encn ae do | Foir Fair... Poor. _......} 244. 
H-75- L.........| Medium-+._} Poor. | Slick .......| Raw-. | Almost LL, FC, 101. 
Winans Langs ios do do nd Latimtall | None } Do. 
inden O, X4KF_| Thin } do__-. do.......| Fair ....| Dry weather, FC, Hicks. 
78. i | Medium Medium.__.| Fair ‘ j.....do0.......| FC, C-139., 
Dict Ou eileen Fair-. |....-do | Good_. | C-139, 


Mr. Acnew. The next is a statement by Dr. H. P. Cooper, former 
dean of agriculture at Clemson College, on chemical composition and 
qualities of cigarette types of tobacco. 

On pages 4 and 5 are listed 10 points to keep in mind in connection 
with production of Coker 139. The statement concludes: 


With appropriate fertilization and suitable other cultural practices this new 
variety seems to possess the capacity to produce higher yields and as high 
quality of tobacco as any of the present available adapted varieties of bright 
leaf flue-cured tobacco. 


(The statement of Dr. H. P. Cooper, referred to, is as follows:) 
CHEMICAL COMPOSITION AND QUALITIES OF CIGARETTE TYPES OF TOBACCO 
(By H. P. Cooper, Clemson College) 


The production of the so-called pale slick tobacco may be definitely associated 
with unbalanced mineral nutrients and certain cultural practices. In most 
situations in the absence of insect and pathological problems, it seems possible 
to partially or practically completely overcome the occurrence of pale slick papery 
characteristics in the tobacco crop. 

In our efforts to secure the desired low nicotine mild light-colored tobacco 
leaf we have supplied the tobacco crop with an unbalanced supply of fertilizer 
nutrients. The prevailing grade of fertilizer used in the production of certain 
types of flue-cured cigarette tobacco is relatively low in nitrogen and high in 
potash. 

It has been established by numerous plant nutrition experiments that all 
crop plants require approximately the same ratio of N—P.O;-K.0 to produce a 
co-equal growth response effect in crop production. The balanced-baulic-pound- 
age ratio of nutrients for a balanced growth effect is for N—P.O;,-K,O, 5-1-L7 
respectively. This co-equal growth effect ratio requires around 5 pounds of 
available nitrogen for each pound of available P.O;. Dr. W. W. Garner in his 
book entitled “The Production of Tobacco” states that the nitrogen-phosphorus 
ratio in flue-cured tobacco is approximately 5 to 1, whereas the common nitrogen- 
phosphorus ratio in tobacco fertilizers is 1 to 3. In the case of the bright flue- 
cured tobacco the soil may supply the major portion of the nitrogen requirements 
of the low yield per acre tobacco crops. Where low crop yields are obtained 
the soil can be depended upon to supply a relatively large percentage of the 
nitrogen requirement of the crop. Where high yields per acre are secured it is 
necessary to obtain a relatively larger proportion of the nitrogen requirement 
of the plant from the fertilizer. With high rates of fertilization the nitrogen- 
phosphorus ratio in the fertilizer should be modified to meet the fertilizer re- 
quirements of the tobacco crop. 

Since we have very probably approached the practical limit in reducing the 
nitrogen supply in the fertilizer to obtain the desired characteristics in the older 
established varieties of bright leaf cigarette tobacco, there has been an urgent 
demand for breeding new varieties that will produce higher yields per acre and 
have the desired qualities in the tobacco leaf. 
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Coker 139 variety of bright leaf tobacco has the capacity to produce high 
yields of high quality tobacco with suitable fertilization and other cultural 
practices. The common fertilization and general cultural practices have appar- 
ently not progressed in line with the increase in yielding capacity of the newer 
improved varieties. The new high producing varieties will require significantly 
different fertilization than the older low yielding varieties. It is evident that 
the past grades of tobacco fertilizer do not contain sufficient nitrogen to meet 
the high yields per acre obtainable with the new high yielding varieties. 

The percentage sufficiency values for a co-equal nutrient growth effect in 
tobacco included in the table below show how much the nitrogen content of the 
flue-cured tobacco varieties deviates from the co-equal effect nutrient ratio as 
compared with the Burley type 31, which has a nitrogen to phosphorus ratio in 
close agreement with the balanced ratio. 


TABLE 1.—Chemical composition of leaf web after aging of different types of 
cigarette tobacco* 





Reduc- Ratio of nutrients Sufficiency 
ing |Organic} Nieo- | Nitro- 
Type sugars | acids tine gen 
as dex- Nitro- | P2,0s K,0 | Nitro-| K,0 
| trose gen gen 





Percent | Percent | Percent | Percent | Pounds | Pounds re Percent | Percent 
0 1 114 





Burley type 31........_._..- . 21 8.14 2.91 3. 26 5.72 1 539 
Sr ARNE: DUO 5 56 bcos 5 cade Leeldneia bis one den 2.95 5.17 1 9. 16 103 539 
I WL nc en cs 12. 39 8.33 1.05 2.18 4.64 1 4.96 93 292 
Maryland type a = 21 8.31 1.27 2.30 4.34 1 8.30 87 488 
Flue-cured type 1 “| 22.09} 4.638 1.93 1. 62 3.18 1 4. 96 64 292 
Co-equal effect tana for entire plant___.._- Joitedetbslidanneiobs 5 1 1.7 100 





1 Reference W. R. Harlon and J. M. Moseley Research Laboratory. The American Tobaceo Co. 
Enclycopedia of Chemical Technology 14: 242-261. 1955. 


In interpreting the chemical composition data in the table it should be noted 
that the data represent the composition of the web of the leaf after aging. The 
leaf web would have a higher content of nitrogen than the entire plant and this 
fact should not be overlooked in interpreting the nutrient ratios in plant in 
relation to qualities in cigarette tobacco. 

The ratio of nitrogen to phosphorus in the burley-type 31 cigarette tobacco 
is in close agreement with the balanced ratio of 5 to 1. When the unassimulated 
nitrate nitrogen in this type is subtracted from the total nitrogen the ratio of 
nitrogen to phosphorus is 5.17 to 1 which is in very close agreement with the 
coequal effect balanced ratio. 

The low nitrogen value of 3.18 in the flue-cured tobacco indicates that this 
type is grown with a marked deficiency of nitrogen as compared with the 
balanced nitrogen phosphorus ratio of 5 to 1. The amount of nitrogen for this 
type is only 64 percent of the quantity required for a balanced ratio. The 
tendency, in case of a nitrogen deficiency, for the nitrogen to be removed from 
the stem and older leaves to the younger leaves would indicate a considerably 
lower sufficiency value for the entire plant than the 64 percent found in the leaf 
web. The common practice of growing bright leaf flue-cured tobacco with a 
limited supply of available nitrogen often results in a serious deficiency of 
nitrogen during a relatively wet season or season favorable for high yields 
per acre. 

The very high K:O ratio value varying from 4.96 for the flue-cured and Turkish 
types to 9.16 for the burley type as compared with the balanced ratio value of 
1.7 indicates that in our effort to produce mild low nicotine tobacco relatively 
large quantities of K.0 have been included in the tobacco fertilizer in order to 
produce a relatively large growth response effect from this nutrient. The 
potash seems to be very necessary in maintaining an adequate supply of carbon- 
dioxide or carbonate ions in the plants necessary in the production of large 
quantities of the desired carbohydrate constituents in the plant. 

Since the relative quantitative growth response of a plant from the absorption 
of successive baule unit increments of an essential nutrient in a suitably bal- 
anced nutrient medium tends to follow the halved diminishing increment con- 
cept, the chemical composition of the entire mature plant offers a relatively 
quick and effective means of determining the adequacy of the nutritional com- 
plex in which the plant was grown. The chemical composition of representative 
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samples of flue-cured cigarette tobacco could be very useful in determining the 
range in the fertilizer nutrient ratios effective in producing the qualities desired 
in flue-cured types of cigarette tobacco. 


SOME SIGNIFICANT CULTURAL PRACTICES TO OBSERVE IN GROWING COKER 139 HIGH 
YIELDING BRIGHT LEAF FLUE-CURED TOBACCO 


1. This variety can be grown on the heavier and more productive tobacco 
soil and obtain the desired yellow color. 

2. The late blooming habits of this variety results in a proportionate increase 
in vegetative or leaf growth with correspondingly relatively high yielding 
capacity. 

3. The higher yield per acre secured with this variety will require more total 
fertilizer nitrogen per acre. The additional nitrogen can be added by applying 
more fertilizer or by increasing the percent of nitrogen in the tobacco fertilizer. 
Since the extra phosphorus and potash usually do not tend to lower the desired 
qualities of the tobacco the addition of more fertilizer may be the simplest pro- 
cedure to follow. A 1-2-3 ratio or a 4-8—12 grade of tobacco fertilizer should be 
a suitable grade for this variety under most conditions. 

4. Where limited quantities of nitrogen are available lower rates of planting 
and lower topping of plants may prevent a serious nitrogen deficiency in the 
upper leaves on the plant and decrease the tendency to produce papery pale 
colored slick tobacco. 

5. Do not harvest leaves too immature. The tendency of this variety to retain 
the desirable yellow color better than most varieties may lead to harvesting 
immature leaves. 

6. The more mature leaves will contain more sugars and other carbohydrate 
constituents and there would be less tendency to produce the so-called papery 
pale colored slick grade of tobacco. 

7. It is evident that the production of the papery pale colored slick tobacco low 
in nicotine flue-cured tobacco is associated with a relatively low level of nitrogen 
nutrition. And it will be necessary to adjust the level of nitrogen fertilization 
to the variety, to the level of fertility of tobacco soils, and to the cultural 
practices followed. 

8. A relatively low level of nitrogen in the soil will result in the production of 
a lighter colored leaf and may encourage the harvesting of the immature leaves. 

9. An adequate supply of magnesium should be available for this variety to 
—s sufficient chlorophyll to prevent premature yellowing of the immature 
leaf. 

10. With appropriate fertilization and suitable other cultural practices, this new 
variety seems to possess the capacity to produce higher yields and as high quality 


of tobacco as any of the presently available adapted varieties of bright leaf 
flue-cured tobacco. 


Mr. Acnew. The next is a report by C. E. Bortner, Kentucky 
Agricultural Experiment Station, on the effect of cultural practices 
on nicotine content of tobacco. 


The report of C. E. Bortner is as follows:) 
EFFECT OF CULTURAL PRACTICES ON NICOTINE CONTENT oF ToBacco’* 


(C. E. Bortner, Kentucky Agricultural Experiment Station) 


The control of the nicotine content of tobacco has always been a problem of 
importance with the tobacco manufacturer. The producer of burley tobacco 
20 years ago was not disturbed over the nicotine content of the crop he pro- 
duced. Even today, in some instances, with the nicotine content of burley 
rising rather rapidly, the producer has not beer too much concerned. His loaf 
sells well and methods of fertilization and culture are profitable. With limited 
acreage today it is, in most cases, to the grower’s advantage to obtain as large 
a yield as possible from the acreage allowed. However, burley produced under 
such a system may not be the most desirable for cigarettes or other types of 
smoking tobacco With those things in mind, nicotine determinations were 
made on tobacco produced, under different cultural methods and fertility levels. 


1The investigation reported in this paper is in connection with a project of the Kentucky 
Agricultural Experiment Station and is published by permission of the director. 
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Results to date do not give the final answer to the problem of high yields and 
the most desirable level of nicotine, but rather indicate that some cultural 
practices (when thoroughly tested under a wider variety of conditions), may 
provide a product useful to the producer in obtaining a good income and to 
the manufacturer in a tobacco suitable to his needs. 

Tobacco produced in 1947 on Maury silt loam soil under two levels of avail- 
able nitrogen varied widely in nicotine content. The experiment was set up 
to study the effect on yield, quality, and nicotine content of (1) time of harvest, 
(2) priming, (3) time of topping and suckering. 

Leaf produced on land that had grown tobacco 4 years with heavy fertiliza- 
tion was higher in nicotine than that grown on land plowed out of sod in 1946 
with no nitrogen added. Both fields contained high levels of available phos- 
phorus and potassium. Time of cutting affected the nicotine content of burley 
tobacco on the high-nitrogen plots but had little effect on the nicotine content 
of the tobacco produced with low nitrogen supply. With high nitrogen, the 
early cutting (plants 30 to 40 percent ripe) had the lowest nicotine content. 
Good to medium lugs contained 2.3 to 3.6 percent nicotine; choice to good leaf 
contained 3.6 to 4.6. percent nicotine. Tobacco cut at midseason (50 to 70 per- 
eent ripe) contained 4.2 to 5.8 percent nicotine, with little difference in content 
between lugs and leaf. Mature tobacco (90 to 100 percent ripe) contained the 
highest level of nicotine, but with wide variations within classes. Lugs varied 
in nicotine content from 3.6 to 6.1 percent, the better quality lugs containing the 
highest percent of nicotine. 

Under a low level of nitrogen, the nicotine content of the lug grades varied 
from 1.8 to 2.3 percent. The tobacco cut mature was only slightly higher in 
nicotine than the early and midseason cuttings. In the leaf grades, the differ- 
ence in the nicotine content for time of cutting was not marked. The nicotine 
content of all leaf grades varied between 1.6 and 2.6 percent. 

When tobacco was primed and suckered once between topping and cutting 
time, the stalk-cut portion of that on the high-nitrogen soil was high in nicotine. 
The nicotine content of fine to poor lugs varied from 4.1 to 6.5 percent, with 
poor quality lugs no higher in nicotine than fine quality lugs. Tobacco which 
was neither topped nor suckered produced leaf with a much lower nicotine 
content than did the more usual method of culture. Plants topped but not 
suckered were intermediate in nicotine content between the early and late cut 
tobacco. 

The primed leaves from the high-nitrogen plots generally contained 1.5 to 2.5 
percent nicotine, except for 2 grades from the plot which was suckered between 
topping and cutting time. 

Though the nicotine content of the tobacco was low when produced under 
low nitrogen level (no grade containing over 2.5 percent nicotine), the yield 
also was reduced to 1,000 to 1,500 pounds per acre for unprimed and 1,400 to 
1,600 pounds where primed. The yields with a high nitrogen level were 1,680 
to 1,800 pounds per acre for unprimed tobacco and 1,778 and 2,353 pounds 
where primed. The tobacco which was neither topped nor suckered until time 
of cutting was lowest in yield under both nitrogen levels. However, yield was 
substantially increased by priming the lower leaves. 


Mr. Acnew. The next is a report from J. M. Lewis, extension to- 
bacco specialist for South Carolina, to the director of the South Caro- 
lina Extension Service and dealing with the extension tobacco program 
for 1956 emphasizing the shift in quality requirement. 

(The report from J. M. Lewis is as follows :) 


COOPERATIVE EXTENSION WORK, 
IN AGRICULTURE AND HOME ECONOMICS, 
STATE OF SOUTH CAROLINA, 
Florence, 8. C., November 21, 1956. 
GEORGE B. Nutt, 
Director, Clemson, S. C. 


Dear Mr. Nutr: As you have probably heard and read, flue-cured tobacco 
growers are in a rather bad position. There are many opinions as to how this 
problem developed and just what should be done to correct the situation. Some 
want to blame certain varieties. Some think a shift in cultural practices has 
been the chief contributing factor. But all agree that is a burdensome supply 
hanging over the market. This, along with other factors, has caused buyers to 
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be rather selective in their takings which resulted in a high percentage of the 
better, higher priced grades of tobacco going to the stabilization corporation 
under price support. The extreme popularity of filter-tip cigarettes is thought 
by most tobacco men to have resulted in a change in buying habits of our domestic 
companies. This change being away from the lighter, milder tobaccos to the 
more aromatic stronger tobacco. When we recognize that these stronger tobaccos 
have predominantly gone into the export trade in past years, we can see readily 
that export buyers have had more and more difficulty in obtaining sufficient 
tobacco of this type usually purchased for export. A continuation of this will 
tend to cause a loss of our export market, which normally takes from 30 to 40 
percent of our total production. 

Just what can be done to assure an adequate supply of the preferred types 
provokes many and varied comments. Most of the educational work in past 
years has been toward producing quality tobacco. Quality has been recognized 
as referring to the lighter, milder types. Now we have a shift away from these, 
at least at present. This, of course, has caused a complete reappraisal of our 
extension approach. This condition was recognized in our educational pro- 
gram for the 1956 crop, which consisted essentially of the following: (1) select 
variety adaptable to local soil conditions, (2) early transplanting, (3) adequate 
but not excessive fertilization, (4) wider spacing, (5) early and lower topping, 
(6) clean suckering, (7) harvesting only well-matured ripe tobacco, (8) bulk 
as long as possible between curing and sorting, (9) better sorting (grading), and 
(10) more care in marketing. These practices, if properly applied under local 
farm conditions, will contribute much toward producing a higher percentage of 
the total production in the more aromatic grades. 

It now appears that we will enter the next crop year with 700 million pounds 
of tobacco above a normal carryover. <A strict application of quota provisions 
of the law, after all discretionary powers granted to the Secretary are used, 
will result in a quota reduction of about 25 percent below that for the 1956 crop 
year. We have also the acreage reserve feature of the Soil Bank Act that should 
take out some acreage. By using all funds available a maximum of about 10 
percent could be taken out under this program. Of course, producers will re- 
ceive payment for these acres. According to interpretations of the Tobacco 
Branch of the USDA participation under this law will be supplementary to and 
not a part of reductions under the quota provisions. 

Flue-cured tobacco growers have been in as relatively bad positions in years 
past, but factors such as increased production in foreign countries and drastic 
shifts in buying patterns have never loomed so great. 

This is a rather sketchy summary of facts in the tobacco position, but I 
hope, will give you a few of the complicating facts in the picture. 

Sincerely, 
J. M. LEwIs, 
Extension Tobacco Specialist. 


Mr. Agnew. The last is a statement on development and evaluation 
of tobacco varieties by J. M. Lewis, extension tobacco specialist for 
South Carolina. 


The concluding statement is as follows: 


In general, and under usual conditions, all of the tobacco varieties grown 


in South Carolina have rather wide adaptability and normally produces quality 
that is acceptable on the market. 


(The statement of J. M. Lewis is as follows:) 


DEVELOPMENT AND EVALUATION OF TOBACCO VARIETIES 
(J. M. Lewis, extension tobaceo specialist) 


The question of the best variety, or varieties, of tobacco to plant on farms 
within South Carolina has been of major concern almost since the beginning of 
the industry in the State. In the early days of tobacco culture the choice was 
limited to a few varieties. This has been generally true until comparatively 
recent years. From time to time throughout the years new varieties have entered 
the picture. To a large extent these have been commonly planted varieties 
under new names. 

In the early days of the industry, market outlets were interested in heavy 
thick leaf which was preferred for the products then in heaviest demend. 
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This caused the planting of varieties that tended to produce these character- 
istics. Also, agronomic practices such as wide spacing, low and early topping 
which limited the leaf area resulted in heavier leaf. 

As the demand for cigarettes increased the type preferred shifted from the 
heavier leaf to the lighter milder type of leaf. As this developed the older 
varieties of tobacco gradually gave way to new varieties and changes in cul- 
tural practices that tended, under normal conditions, to produce a larger 
percentage of the crop in these milder lighter types. For a number of years 
varieties seemed to generally standardize. 

The increasing demand for more productive varieties and also the need for 
disease resistance resulted in increased activity by both private plant breeders 
and State and Federal agencies toward originating superior varieties. This 
accelerated program immediately developed a need for better methods of evalu- 
ating new strains and varieties. The agronomic qualities of the new strains 
could be evaluated by usual techniques, but the value of the strains for ultimate 
use by manufacturers would have to be evaluated through other techniques. 
This led to the development of evaluation by chemical analyses and smoking 
tests. Duke University became interested and developed methods where various 
chemical and smoking tests could be made on new strains. These methods 
gave exceptionally accurate ideas of the suitability of a new variety from the 
manufacturer’s standpoint before it was released for farmer planting. The 
value of this program is emphasized by the fact that many of the strains carry- 
ing outstanding agronomic qualities had to be discarded due to objectionable 
ehemical and smoking qualities. Several of the leading tobacco manufacturers 
are now participating in this program of evaluating new strains and varieties 
in cooperation with private commercial breeders and State and Federal experi- 
ment stations. The need for correct evaluation before a new variety or strain 
is released is now recognized by both plant breeders and company repre- 
sentatives. 

The tobacco-breeding program of both private and public agencies have con- 
tributed much to the welfare of tobacco growers in recent years. Guided by 
wishes of manufacturing companies several outstanding new varieties have 
been originated and released in the past comparatively few years. Among the 
eharacteristics that have been desired in recent years are light, mild leaf with 
lower nicotine content. 

The varieties that have more nearly met these specifications are the so-called 
proad-leaf group of varieties. Big Jim was probably the first broad-leaf variety. 
It was a high-producing tobacco, but low in other qualities which caused it to 
go out of production rather fast. However, farmer selections of this variety 
proved valuable in several instances. The first black root rot resistant variety 
came as a selection out of a field of Harrison’s Special, a Big Jim type. This 
variety was released as “400.” Hybrids of this with standard varieties resulted 
in two outstanding varieties, “401” and “402.” Golden Harvest, a similar hybrid 
to 402, has contributed much to the tobacco industry. Black shank and bacterial 
wilt attracted most efforts early. Oxford 1, 2, 3, and 4 were the first black shank 
varieties released. Oxford 26 was the first bacterial wilt resistant variety. 
Due to presence of two or more infectious diseases in many fields, combination 
resistance became necessary. Dixie Bright 101 and 102 were developed for these 
conditions and while not entirely desirable as to quality, served a good purpose 
in keeping many old tobacco growers in the economical production of tobacco. 
Other outstanding varieties developed and released in the past few years are: 
Golden Wilt, Golden Cure, Coker 139, Coker 140, Virginia Gold, and Yellow 
Special. 

Seasonal variations and the reaction of the different varieties to these varia- 
tions have a definite influence on the acceptability of a variety. The early 
flowering varieties have the disadvantage of maturing too early, especially during 
dry seasons in the early stages of growth. All of our older varieties, including 
Hicks and White Gold, has this disadvantage. The later developed broadleaf 
varieties which, as a group flower later, usually stand early dry conditions better 
and have received general acceptance over the older varieties. 

The case of handling in the field and at the barn is also a factor in grower 
acceptance. Most of the later developed broadleaf varieties have at least one 
or more objectionable characteristics from this standpoint. For instance, most 
of these varieties are rather hard for the average grower to harvest at the 
correct stage of maturity and ripeness. Some are extremely brittle which 
results in a heavy loss around the curing barn. 
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Market acceptance in the final analysis should be the criteria upon which the 
planting of a variety is based. The only way this can be judged by the average 
grower is by the price received on the market. It is true that certain factors 
may cause this method to fail to give the true picture. The price-support pro- 
gram may even tend to upset the value of price as the determining factor in that 
it may not, for a given crop year, properly reflect trends in buying habits. Then, 
too, certain leaf characteristics in the newer breeding lines may not properly 
reflect the acceptability by standards that have been used over a long period of 
years. In other words, leaves from different varieties may look identical but 
may vary widely in chemical constituents, aroma and flavor. 

All of these variables emphasizes the importance of a comprehensive testing 
program by our plant breeders and Federal and State experiment stations. The 
need for testing for resistance to various diseases further complicates the prob- 
lem of proper evaluation. The limited nature of most tests also makes correct 
interpretation of results a major problem. Comparative evaluation for some 
of the leading disease resistant varieties follows: 


Percent diseased plants (average for 1954 and 1955) 














Black Shank | Granville Wilt 
Variety | wihiatenitttindcaite 
North Pedigreed North Pedigreed 
Carolina Seed Co. Carolina Seed Co. 
State College | State College 
OGITED 6. cnn sens) iT. Liindbicesdss 46. 6 2.4 22.0 | 13.8 
Coker 140. ........-.-... a den 47.0 9.0 78.0 (55) 20. 5 
Dixie Bright 244._.__. a 61.9 6.4 (55) 38.0 (55) 72.3 (55) 
Dixie Bright 101_........---.----.---------»--- 83.1 28.7 | 38.0 (55) 26.1 





The chemical constituents of the cured leaf have a direct bearing on the suita- 
bility of the leaf for manufacturing purposes. In recent years plant breeders 
and experiment stations have cooperated with some of the leading manufacturers 
in chemically analyzing representative samples of the cured leaf from leading 
varieties as well as advanced breeding lines. The following table gives compara- 
tive analyses for some of the varieties and advanced lines with a representative 
analysis of type 13 flue-cured tobacco. (Report only for major constituents. ) 


Typical analysis type 13 flue-cured tobacco 




















| Variety 
Compound Percentage : = | me 
Hicks Golden | Dixie Coker Coker 
| Cure Bright 101 139 140 
suspen aetna —niyennermenaeeemnelippeonyemeastatiiel orniedsinseanendienssient then ierewntsirinte Masintedial 
Nicotine __- al 1. 93 2. 58 | 2. 47 2. 35 1. 49 1. 41 
Nitrogen 1.97 2.01 2. 02 2. 18 1% 1. 06 
Sugar-...- 20. 75 


22.09 | 21. 04 | 21. 85 26.11 | 20. 33 


The yield per acre, total value per acre, and price per pound are the chief fac- 
tors used in determining the comparative value of different varieties by pro- 
ducers. Following is a comparison of results from tests conducted by North Caro- 
lina State College and the Pedigreed Seed Co. These results compare some 
of the later developed varieties with Ricks, a standard variety: 


91056—57——_4 
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Coker’s Pedigreed Seed Oo. 





























1954 1955 
Variety Average Average 
Yield | Returns per Yield | Returns per 
per acre | per acre | hundred-| per acre | per acre | hundred- 
weight weight 
| Pounds | Pounds 

Coker 139_........- . ; ail 2, 379 |$1, 453. 38 $61.09 2,650 |$1, 564. 82 $59. 05 
Coker 140________- So kbehs ae .S 1, 967 | 1, 251. 70 63. 63 2, 305 | 1,351.83 58. 65 
Dixie Bright 244. ._-..._._- Linch sudko ale () (4) (@) 2, 231 | 1,194.00 53. 51 
i ck AE aces ~ sf ; es 1, 687 | 975. 93 57.85 1,996 | 1,142.96 57. 26 
Dixie Bright 101-..-.......---- ey 1, 598 941. 51 58. 92 1, 936 | 1, 008. 46 52. 09 

1 Not tested. 
North Carolina State College 
1954 1955 
Variety Yield Returns | Average | Yield Returns | Average 
per per per | per per per 

acre acre hundred-| acre acre hundred- 

weight weight 

Pownds Pounds 

ie Oe Ean ednesmobotendes 2, 334 $1, 356 $57. 44 2, 244 $1, 293 $57.31 
SE Sipe apbnanendbaldndsccsnde 1, 843 1, 020 54. 08 1, 847 1, 039 55. 85 
PS So. heb acccdesescdebitesee 2,015 1, 084 53. 56 1, 997 1, 053 52. 39 
eta acted SS | 1, 716 975 56. 07 1, 730 984 56. 79 
ES GUE. cndcinnddbidhinénontdachns 1, 826 966 52. 42 1, 632 856 52.09 


The general market acceptability of a variety quite often varies from year to 
year. This has developed more markedly during the crop years 1955 and 1956 
than has been noted in recent years. The buying power of domestic manu- 
facturers has rather suddenly shifted from the lighter milder types of tobacco 
to the more bodied tobaccos carring a higher level of aroma and flavor. This 
developed at a time when generally planted varieties and common agronomic 
practices were toward production of a high percentage of the crop in the lighter 
milder types. This trend is shown in the following summary of a survey in 
North Carolina : 





Variety | 1956 price | 1955 price 
eee ee = fe: - 5 gike a es | 50.8 | 53. 2 
GMB. os ccs tsnecs 5 didi abhsieidatael Rats «inde dane ine bid die 56.4 | 55.2 
Virginia Cold_____. ela Rie Cai tebe ae fade 47.6 52.4 
(4, & opti 7 in han tees oth ; ae c 50.5 52.0 
(o U | eae a 7 Jidtigntdactceegudianadwe a dob nane 53.7 §2.2 
IRs diciiicsewrtiicticitpiheentretinenetaieaighGmibtarchibidwt shai biptiittisaniebtlandlal 46.4 48.7 


Following is a summary of a survey made in South Carolina in 1956 giving 
average prices received by farmers for some of the leading varieties: 


Average price 


Variety: per pound 
ee ie is ais Site al ote... OD ak ce ees el ae ee 49.9 
Sree. si bi) se bt sisi cic. os be See oes he sex (GE; O 
mene ShOMR. 6 oat Sigses epee paral Le. See EP Be eal Sis, 51. 2 
Seen eS Ce Oe. aa els ee sieer Chess Ee RE es sew enmecian 50. 3 


In the final analysis, the correct determination of a tobacco variety is a com- 
plicated process. Every efiort is made to establish the value of a new variety 
or strain before it is released, but, its true value can only be determined on the 
farms of the area and in the hands of the many producers. No one variety is 
adapted to all conditions. A variety that gives excellent results under a given 
set of conditions of soil and management may not be at all satisfactory under 
differing conditions of soil and management. 
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Varieties have certain inbred characteristics which express themselves to 
various degrees under different environmental conditions. It is possible to mask 
out certain characteristics by drastically changing the environment under which 
a variety is grown. On an average, though, the recognized characteristics within 
a variety will express themselves under average farm conditions. A variety that 
gains wide favor in an area can in general be recognized as a good variety, and 
one that merits careful consideration. A change in buyer preference would of 
course make a reappraisal necessary. 

In general, and under usual conditions, all of the tobacco varieties grown in 
South Carolina have rather wide adaptability and normally produce quality 
that is acceptable on the market. 

Mr. Acnew. The effective date of your bill, Senator Johnston, in 
our mind should be such as not to give any areas an advantage in 1957 
over the areas that have already been forced to desist from planting the 
three varieties, Coker 139, 140, and Dixie Bright 244. 

Senator Jonnsron. I agree with you fully there. What date do 
vou think would be suitable? ’ 

Mr. Acnew. This is only a personal opinion. I wouldn’t make it 
effective until the 1958 crop. 

Senator Jounston. The 1958 crop. 

Mr. Agnew. I would let the Department stew in its own juice for 
the remainder of this year. 

South Carolina tobacco growers are sympathetic with the idea of 
adjusting support price to market demand and to adjusting production 
to market demand. We oppose the use of variety rather than grade 
as a means of adjusting support price as a matter of principle. 

We agree that it perhaps did require drastic action to obtain any 
high degree of grower compliance with the need for adjustment as to 
quality of tobacco required for the current market demand. But we 
believe that this drastic action could have more properly come by way 
of adjustment in support price or exclusion from support price, if you 
please, by grade rather than by variety. 

Senator Jounston. Don’t we already have that in the record? We 
will see that it goes in. 

Mr. Acnew. [f it is not in, I would like to make a request on behalf 
of Dr. Farrar that it be put in the record. 

Senator Jounston. Yes. 

(The letter referred to is on p. 2.) 


Mr. Acnew. Now, there are several things in this report of the hear- 
ing before the House subcommittee held last December 3 that I would 
like to call your attention to very briefly. 

Senator Jounstron. Proceed. 


Mr. Acnew. On pages 35 and 37, this is Mr. Abbitt’s statement: 


We have these outstanding witnesses from all over the tobacco area to testify 
on item No. 2 of the agenda which was not put into the paper, unfortunately, 
What will we do about the new variety? 


And one statement from Mr, Weeks. Mr. Weeks is general man- 
ager of the stabilization corporation: 


We have no way of knowing what variety we get from any belt. We have no 
breakdown from any belt as to any variety. 


And on page 14 the chairman says: 


In other words, if type 139, that seems to be so controversial, is properly 
cropped and cultivated, it would be difficult to tell it from another variety. 
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And Mr. Darr replied—Mr. Darr is president of the R. J. Reynolds 
Tobacco Co. Mr. Darr said: 


I can’t tell 139 from any other varieties of pale, slick. 


On page 42, Mr. Haynes—and Mr. Haynes is the chief of the leaf 
processing department of R. J. Reynolds—said : 

Mr. Chairman, may I make a statement for the record? 

We don’t condemn any variety of tobaceo. We have seen on the warehouse 


floors tobaccos from almost every known variety acceptable to our use—good, 
ripe, mature, flavorable tobacco. 


And the chairman said: 


In other words, you might have some 139 in your inventory right now, but it 
is not pale, white slick tobacco. 


Mr. Haynes said: 


That is right. We don’t know what variety it is when it is on the warehouse 
floor except as a farmer might volunteer the information. Certainly our buyers 
are not so expert that they can take a look at the leaf of tobacco and tell what 
seed it came from. 

But he does infer that he can tell pale, slick tobacco. 

Now, on page 53 is a statement that Mr. Williamson put in the record 
quoting from the resolutions of the South Carolina Farm Bureau 
adopted at our annual meeting last November 26. 

I quote: 

We urge an amendment to the Soil Bank Act to provide for the determination 
of the soil bank participation prior to the proper claiming of the reduced acreage 
allotments on quota crop in order that producers may not be penalized by being 
forced to take greater reductions than necessary for a proper adjustment in 
production. 

T had mtd be ated reading something that Congressman Tuck, of 
Virginia, said, but the language is so oe I believe I will skip it. 

On page 84—and this is from Mr. Fred Royster’s statement, and 
Mr. Royster is, I believe, president of the Bright Belt Warehouse 
Association: 
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Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, we think that the situation is so serious that 
the action required indicates that it must be drastic. We think that a sounder 
approach to it is for the Commodity Stabilization Corporation of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, the Secretary, to issue an approved list of varieties that 
the Commodity Credit will support at 90 percent of parity, and not put any 
support on varieties that are not on that list. 


On page 66, more from Mr. Royster, and this is quoting from the 
record of Mr. Royster’s testimony. 


I think, though, Congressman—and I am sure that I have heard that a 
hundred times to every time you heard it once during the marketing season— 


and he was referring to the statement by farmers on the tobacco 
warehouse floors that they had no 139 planted on their farms— 


but I think when you approach it from this positive action that we are not 
going to support, the situation will be taken care of. As I said a moment ago, 
if you support them at all, I do not think you will have any deterring factor 
by reducing the support price. I think if you require the grower to certify 
that he is planting his crop from approved varieties that it can be adminis- 
tered successfully. 

The CHAIRMAN. I am afraid you are getting into the field of legislation be- 


eause there is nothing in the law that contemplates the certification by the 


producer as to the variety of plants. There is no way you could force him to 


disclose his variety and I am afraid we get into legal complications when we 
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talk about this subject .with regard to tobacco, because tobacco is the only 
commodity that has a mandatory support price. The law says when the farm- 
ers have approved in referendum the acreage marketing allotment as announced 
by the Secretary, that tobacco shall be supported at 90 percent. The Govern- 
ment does not say my tobacco should be supported at 90 and your tobacco or 
‘somebody else’s tebacco at 50 percent. It says 90 percent. When the Depart- 
ment drafts a regulation they have to check with the law and I am afraid 
when you try to check that variety regulation with the letter and spirit of the 
law, you are going to get in trouble. 

And that goes on to the point that the legal brains present finally 
got around to the point that they thought they could sustain the right 
under the law to use variety. This is a little tiff between the chair- 
man and Mr. Shulman who was—I presume Mr. Shulman, or maybe 
it is Mr. Shellman, is right. He is legal adviser for the Department 
of Agriculture, maybe the Chief Counsel, I don’t know. 

The CuHarrMan. You could not go out and pick out 244 or 140 or 139 and say 
this is an outlawed tobacco. 

Mr. SHULMAN. If pale, slick tobacco has a very low commercial value, I think 
our support rate can reflect that situation. 

The CHAIRMAN. But you do not refer to it by variety. You refer to it by 

uality. 
Mr. ‘Sucowse, We have to be able to identify the variety in order to apply 
the support price rate. 

I don’t think you are going to be able to identify the variety. 
That is where you got in deep water. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I appreciate the opportunity. 

Senator Jounston. We certainly thank you for coming, too. 

Mr. Acnew. Now, may I say in closing, Senator, to make this 
point clear, if I didn’t, that we in South Carolina—and I think we 
are in rather wide agreement on it, that this thing of the use of 
variety rather than the grade is wrong in principle. We did not like 
it a little bit as applied to 1957, but at this later hour, when we have 
completed by January 15, the seeding of our tobacco beds and where 
there are now some areas that have not yet done so, we think it would 
be advisable to not bother this thing for the 1957 crop. Let it alone. 
But stamp it off the face of the earth for 1958. 

Thank you. 

Senator Jonnston. I think there is unanimous agreement along 
that line. Thank you. 

Now, the next witness is Mr. Robert R. Coker, president of the 
Coker Pedigreed Seed Co., Hartsville, S. C. 

Mr. Coker has meant a great deal to the farmers of South Carolina 
in developing seed. 


STATEMENT OF ROBERT R. COKER, PRESIDENT, COKER PEDIGREED 
SEED CO., HARTSVILLE, §S. C. 


Mr. Coxer. My name is Robert R. Coker, president of the Coker 
Pedigreed Seed Co., of Hartsville, S. C. 

We are engaged in the business of developing improved varieties 
of the principal southern farm crops, including tobacco. 

Senator, before I begin my statement, I would like to make it very 
clear both to you and to this distinguished group that we, our com- 
pany, and myself personally, are just as much concerned about the 
problem of undesirable grades of tobacco as anyone. We are sub- 
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stantial tobacco growers ourselves as well as being in the business of 
selling tobacco seed to farmers, and we recognize that our welfare 
and their welfare are tied up very closely together. 

We do disagree, of course, to the approach to this problem and we 
feel very strongly, as Mr. Agnew has stated, that the problem could, 
and should have been handled on the basis of serious penalty dis- 
counts by grades rather than by varieties. 

To proceed with my testimony, I would like to give for the record 
a brief statement of our breeding work in the developing of tobacco 
varieties. 

I don’t know whether you gentlemen have heard this before but I 
would like for it to go into the record. 

To begin, our tobacco seed breeding work began in 1927, at which 
time very little work, if any, of a scientific nature was being done in 
the improvement and development of flue-cured tobacco varieties, and 
farmers were being required to plant a nondescript seed which lacked 
uniformity, lacked production, and lacked other characteristics which 
were desirable. 

Over the years we have introduced a number of varieties of tobacco, 
and during recent years we estimate that somewhere between 25 and 
50 percent of the tobacco crop of the flue-cured area is being planted 
annually with seed from our breeding farm. 

We have recognized for a long time, as have all tobacco breeders, 
the very urgent need for incorporating disease resistance into tobacco 
varieties because tobacco plant diseases are one of the greatest prob- 
lems that the farmers have in the South, particularly in North Caro- 
lina and to a considerable extent in South Carolina. 

Perhaps the most serious tobacco disease is black shank. So we set 
up our tobacco breeding department which consists of a director, Dr. 
C. H. Rogers, and two assistants, and some years ago, started on a 
program of attempting to develop varieties of tobacco which would 
meet the needs of farmers for high yield, ease of curing, disease re- 
sistance, low sucker index, and things of that kind which go together 
to make a profitable and a satisfactory variety to grow, and at the 
same time to produce varieties which would meet the needs of the 
tobacco manufacturers. 

In order to accomplish both of these purposes, we began a testing 
breeding program which was conducted on the most severely disease- 
infested soil that. we could find, mostly in North Carolina and some 
in South Carolina. 

In Columbus County, N. C., we have been carrying on this work on 
disease-infested soil because the only way we can develop a disease- 
resistant variety is to plant it in the soil and see if it lives. 

Concurrently with this breeding program we began a testing pro- 
gram with the tobacco manufacturers. We have been submitting to 
them samples of our leaf tobacco from our breeding plots. J 

We have had a testing program with one of the major tobacco com- 
panies for more than 10 years and we have been working with three 
other companies for about 4 years in the evaluation of our varieties 
and in them advising us the kinds of tobaccos that they wanted, so 
that our company, when we give a farmer something that will suit 
him, will also suit the companies. 
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One of the pieces of testimony that Mr. Agnew gave was an ex- 
cerpt from a letter from one of the major companies which will be in 
the record, calling attention specifically to the suitability of 139 for 
their purposes as produced in the 1953 crop, and the only objection 
that ao had to the sample of Coker 139 produced in Wilson, N. C., 
was that it was slightly too strong, indicating it had too much flavor 
and too much aroma. 

Other companies have evaluated these varieties to their apparent 
satisfaction, and we introduced them for planting by the Vitis 
during the 1955 planting season. 

In the 1954 crop, of course, the only tobacco of Coker 139 and 140 
was available from our own farms. We grew some 25 or 30 acres on 
those 2 varieties and we marketed the leaf tobacco on markets at 
Mullins, Timmonsville, S. C., and Wilson, N. C. 

We have records to show that every pile of those tobaccos was 
bought by the companies without any going to Stabilization at an 
average price of close to 60 cents a pound, indicating the suitability 
of the varieties for their use. 

Senator Jounson. After the sales, did you hear of anyone being 
displeased ¢ 

Mr. Coxer. We haven’t heard anything at all, sir. 

The 1955 planting season was one of the wettest, most favorable for 
the production of leaf tobacco in the entire belt that we have ever 
seen. Adequate rainfall was experienced from Gecrgia up through 
Virginia and from the old belt east. 

As a result of that, and of the rather widespread planting of Coker 
139 and to a lesser extent Coker 140, not only was a large crop pro- 
duced, but also a crop which has been characterized as mild or lacking 
in flavor and aroma. 

I want to mention at this point one thing that I failed to mention, 
and that is that we recognize the tremendous change which has taken 
place in the requirements of cigarette manufacturers during recent 
years. We recognize that they require more flavor and aroma and 
more nicotine than they did at the time our varieties were introduced, 
which was in the 1955 season. 

We admit that we developed these varieties to meet the specific pur- 
pose which existed at that time for what you might call bright, mild, 
high-yielding, disease-resistant tobaccos. 

Senator JoHnstTon. In other words, before the filter tips came into 
existence you did not care for the 

Mr. Coxrer. Apparently, the demand for the stronger tobaccos has 
come along with the introduction of filter-tip cigarettes. 

Now, we have spent a good many thousands of dollars developing 
these tobacco varieties. We tested them very extensively through 
Virginia, North Carolina, and South Carolina. We had farmer 
meetings to show the farmers the varieties. We spent a lot of money 
in promotion and education and, of course, this December 18, 1956, 
announcement of the Department came out after we had already har- 
vested, cleaned, treated, and packaged our seed, and after we placed 
them in the hands of the farmers, and, of course, as a result of that 
action, we had wholesale cancellations. 

Frankly,, the action of the Department has been extremely effective 


in virtually eliminating the planting of these varieties in the flue- 
cured areas. 
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The loss of business to us will amount to about a quarter of a mil- 
lion dollars that we have suffered directly as a result of this action 
on the part of the Federal Government, being the innocent victims of 
this after having accomplished a job at private expense which we were 
called upon to do by the folks that use tobacco and by the farmers that 
plant it. 

That is the position it left us in. 

Now, after this problem of the 1955 crop, which we recognize very 
readily was too mild and too bright for the general requirements, 
which had already begun to change, we began an educational pro- 
gram, spent some $20,000 in newspaper advertising. I have copies 
of that here. This [indicating] is the type of advertisement that we 
ran, calling attention to this problem of pale, slick tobacco, and mak- 
ing specific suggestions to farmers as to how we thought this type 
of tobacco could be eliminated and how, by taking the Coker 139 and 
140 varieties and changing their cultural and handling practices, these 
varieties could be produced to have higher nicotine, higher flavor and 
aroma, and cow to meet the needs of the companies. 

Among the things that we have recommended have been wider 
spacing. We know that the farmers, being human beings, in an effort 
to get the highest possible yield, have planted their tobacco too thick 
in the field. They have topped it high. They have, in many cases, 
pulled it prematurely, and it stands to reason that any crop that is 
pulled prematurely is going to lack some of the essential character- 
istics that it should have. 

We know, in the case of fruit, a peach pulled green is not going to 
smell good. It does not have the flavor, and the same thing holds 
true of tobacco. 

One reason that they pull this tobacco green, Coker 139 specifically, 
was because it cured out a good color, because of the ease of curing. 
But a lot of it was pulled green because they saw they were making 
the biggest yield that they had ever made. They had limited barn 
room and they wanted to get it out of the field and in the barn which, 
of course, was a mistake from the standpoint of quality. 

We conducted this educational campaign, and we have received 
many letters from farmers who followed our advice and the advice 
of Clemson College and others in trying to grow and produce this 
type of tobacco, the acceptable, flavorful tobacco, and, of course, we 
realize that, when tobacco grows in its own shade, it is very difficult 
to proene the quality that is needed. 

am going to refer briefly to a survey that our company made of 
three tobacco markets during the 1957 season. Samples were selected 
in Wilson, Winston-Salem, and Durham, N. C., for a total of 84 dif- 
ferent samples which were of the following varieties: 

Coker 139, Hicks White Gold, Dixie Bright 244, Golden Gem 711, 
and Dixie Bright 101, in the following grades: 

B-3F, B4F, B-5F, B-3L, B-4L, B-5L, H-3L, H-4L, H-5L, 
H-3F, H-4F, H-5F, C-3L, C-4L, C-5L, C-3F, C-4F, C-5F. 

We identified the variety of these tobaccos by conferring with the 
farmers who produced it. The tobacco had been sold. Our men did 
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not pick up any samples unless they were satisfied with the origin of 
the tobacco, and they got that by discussing it with the farmer and 
identifying themselves as being representatives of our company. 

Now, if the farmer admitted he planted 139, with all of the talk 
that has gone on about it, we felt pretty certain that he did plant 
that variety, because a lot of them won't admit it for fear of reper- 
cussions, 

We took those samples home, got them in order, and then we called 
in leaf experts from one of the largest export companies, had them 
classified under coded numbers so that no one would know what they 
were, and had them rated. Later we called in a group of domestic 
experts, buyers of domestic companies, some leading tobacco ware- 
housemen, and others who also rated those varieties as to aroma and 
other characteristics. But we were concerned only with aroma here. 

The combined rating of those two groups—there were 66 ratings on 
Coker 139, and 14 percent rated the aroma—the aroma of 14 percent 
of the samples was rated as good. 

There was 8 percent of the samples of Hicks tobacco rated as good; 
32 percent of the Coker 139 sample was rated as fair; 56 percent of 
the Hicks sample was rated as fair; 43 percent of the Dixie Bright 244 
was rated as fair. 

I submit that as evidence of the fact that this variety, Coker 139, 
can and is being grown to produce a satisfactory aroma. 

On this question of nicotine content, which is the question that we 
are concerned with, admittedly, our varieties were developed for 
low nicotine because that is what was wanted. But we have what we 
consider to be satisfactory evidence that changing fertilization, cul- 
tural and handling practices, selection of proper soil types, the tobacco 
ean be produced to have adequate nicotine, and in support of that 
I tidald Fike to present these figures from the nicotine analysis of 
these 84 tobacco samples. 

There were 33 samples of the Coker 139 analyzed by A. M. Law & 
Co. in Atlanta, who are outstanding commercial analysts. The lowest 
nicotine content of 139 was 0.78 percent. In other words, 7% 99 of 1 
percent. The highest was 2.86 percent, which is well above the mini- 
mum range that a company is interested in. 

The lowest Hicks was 0.79 percent. Hicks is one of the varieties 
which is recognized as having good flavor and aroma, and nicotine. 
It was only %o9 of 1 percent higher than the lowest Coker 139 
sample. 

The highest Hicks nicotine was 4.43, that one sample. 

The next highest sample is about 3.01. That was an unusually high 
sample for some reason, but the low was 0.79. The high, 4.43. 

On Dixie Bright 244, the low was 1.12 percent, the high was 2.62, 
which is somewhat under the high of Coker 139. 

On the Golden Gem 711, the low was 1.18 percent nicotine. The 
high was 2.79. 

n Dixie Bright 101, which is one of the varieties which is still 
on the recommended list, a low of 0.61 and a high of 1.21, which is 
considerably under the two discount varieties included in this. 
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The highest nicotine on the Wilson market was 2.77 percent, the 
lowest was 0.78 percent. 

The highest nicotine in the Durham market was 2.79 and the lowest 
was 0.61. 

The highest on the Winston-Salem market was 4.43 and the low 
was 1.07. 

Senator Jounston. I notice there that in different sections even of 
a State there is quite a difference. 

Mr. Coxer. It is generally agreed, I believe, that the old belt pro- 
duces on the average a higher nicotine tobacco than any other belts. 

Senator Jounston. That is on account of the soil. 

Mr. Coxer. I think it is partly on account of the soil and I believe 
it is also because they customarily top their tobacco lower there and 
space it wider. 

Now we had these samples. The experts we had here also graded 
out this tobacco on the basis of color, body, texture, grain, and aroma. 

Of those that were graded poor to slick in all those samples, there 
is a 1.33 percent nicotine content, and those that were classified as fair 
to good in the grain averaged 1.78 percent nicotine. 

We analyzed all the lemon grades, all the lemon grades having 1.20 
percent. And the orange grades 1.93 percent nicotine average. That 
shows the tie-in between color and nicotine content indicating the fact 
that it is possible to separate visually these varieties. 

Now of all the tobacco bought by the Stabilization Corporation, 20 
baskets, 20 samples, those are 1.35 percent nicotine. 

The companies—the tobacco dhiey bought averaged 1.78 percent 
nicotine, showing that companies were able to a certain extent, any- 
way, to buy just what they wanted. 

Now this is probably the most interesting part of this analysis, and 
that is the lemon, poor to slick, in other words, pale and slick tobacco, 
all the samples of those average 1.04 percent nicotine. 

The lemon, fair to good in grain, averaged 1.21 percent nicotine or 
20 points higher, approximately. 

The orange, pale slick tobacco, averaged 1.62 percent nicotine and 
the orange with good grain averaged 1.97 nicotine, showing that per- 
haps a lot more is known about grading tobacco and the tie-in between 
nicotine than has been indicated, or at least that is the opinion that I 
have concluded. 


: 
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Information on tobacco samples obtained from the Durham, Wilson, and 
Winston-Salem, N.C., tobacco markets during 1956 season 



























































Hicks Dixie Golden Dixie 
Coker 139 White Bright Gem 711 Bright 
Gold 244 101 

Number-of samples -_- hits eak nes ‘. 33 26 15 5 4 
Highest nicotine (percent) 2. 86 4.43 2. 62 | 2.79 | 1. 21 
Lowest nicotine (percent) - -.........-..--- - 78 | 79 1.12 | 1.18 | - 61 

Wilson Durham Winston- 

market market Salem 

market 
ee — ——————— De — sores ee 

Percent Percent Percent 
Highest nicotine. % 2.77 | 2.79 | 4. 43 
Ri BI casa anioeacAbianiniceiscsaee 78 | . 61 | 1.07 

GRAIN RATINGS BY DOMESTIC TOBACCO EXPERTS 

Grain | Number of Average 

samples nicotine 

Percent 
Poor temitts.3. 25 oasis tha ands. Sess cppctedi bial 24 | 1. 33 
PRR, 60-00 0 encase ss -yegep ening venpalinhin eth et nen ded ieleien eee 60 | 1.78 

NICOTINE BY GRADES—ALL VARIETIES 

Grade Number of Average 

samples nicotine 
ical 

| Percent 
CANN inn owns n cic ide. ncesdAigeciccchdblsseealkhunets beeen nes 29 1.20 
Orange. -. : 48 | 1.93 

— —_ —_ —_ a ————EEEe SIM _ 
DISTRIBUTION OF SALES 

Buyer Number Average 

baskets nicotine 

Percent 
Wk a 6 a ee ee Le ee Sint L 20 1.35 
6 ERE rae ae OOS ee ha BE) Ee SE aR 59 1.78 





NICOTINE CONTENT AS RELATED TO COLOR AND GRAIN AS RATED BY DOMESTIC 


TOBACCO EXPERTS 
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Color Grain Number Average 

| samples nicotine 

Percent 
Lemon.... ...-.| Poor to slick. - 12 1.04 
EE ae ee te eo ee eee | Fair to good... ..-....| 15 1.21 
Orange - | per 00 Siok. .........] 12 1. 62 
a tt PRE. sai Fair to good__- -| 45 1.97 
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Mr. Coxrr. Now, I don’t want to take too much time, but I do 
want to call attention to a statement that Dr. W. E. Colwell, the direc- 
tor of research at North Carolina Experiment Station, made on No- 
vember 21, 1955, when he appeared before the Farm Bureau group 
in a discussion of tobacco varieties. 
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I regret Dr. Colwell is not here. I don’t want to give the impres- 
sion that I am stating something that I would not state before him, 
but in recommending the Dixie Bright 244 variety, in discussing this 
before the Farm Bureau committee, he made the following statement. 
You remember that the Dixie Bright 244 is one which is on the dis- 
count list. 

He states as follows: 

Dixie Bright 244 seedlings are vigorous in the plant bed and start easily in 
the field. We have found stands relatively easy to establish. The variety gen- 
erally cures to a rich orange color. Flavor and aroma as deemed by observa- 
tion of many individuals during the 3-year period are considered somewhat im- 
proved compared to Dixie Bright 101. 

The Dixie Bright 101 is not on the discount list. Dixie Bright 
244 is. 

He states further : 

It— 

Dixie Bright 244— 


has been evaluated for quality by leaf and research departments of domestic 
and some export companies over the past three seasons. On the basis of all 
results available, we feel it will meet a real need for both domestic and foreign 
manufacturers. Growers will no doubt wish to gain experience with it during 
the season ahead. 

Now, that was a statement that was made at the time of the intro- 
duction of the variety by Dr. Colwell on November 21, 1955. Three 
years they tested it. It was acceptable to both domestic and export 
companies. 

Here is a copy of a statement that was handed to me by Dr. Col- 
well on the date of the hearing in Washington on December 14, pre- 
pared by North Carolina State College. I presume under his direc- 
tion. In it he states, in classifying these varieties : 


Low to lacking in flavor and aroma, generally of light body and/or consider- 
ably with poor acceptance in the trade. Coker 140, Coker 139, Dixie Bright 244. 


Now, there is a period of 1 year in which the position has been 
directly reversed. 

I want to raise a question. It may be a matter of opinion, but 
from the reports that I heard of the performance of that variety in 
North Carolina during the 1956 season, and the results that we had 
on our own farm, I am not surprised that they were anxious to put it 
in the discount list, because the farmers that I talked to about it, at 
least, were so disgusted with the performance, with the curing quali- 
ties, and some of the other characteristics—that is why it went on the 
discount list. 

Now, that is one of the things that I object to about this whole 
variety discount proposition, and that is taking two varieties that the 
farmers want to plant thaat have performed outstandingly for them, 
and pulling out another variety which, in my opinion, a very, very 
low percent of the farmers woul have planted anyway, and lumping 


them together in the same discount program. 
Well, I have some statements that I would like to get in the record 
here. 


4 Senator Jounston. We are glad to put them in. Anything you 
esire. 
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Mr. Coxer. I believe you have a statement from Commissioner 
Harrelson; do you? 


Senator Jounston. I do; but it would be well for you to leave it. 
(The letter referred to is as follows :) 


State of SoutH CAROLINA, 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 


Columbia, January 16, 1957. 
Mr. Ropertr COKER, 


Hartsville, 8. C. 


DEAR Mr. Coker: I have purposely delayed answering your telegram of Janu- 
ary 8 until I could give you some opinions other than my own personal 
observations. 

The recent ruling of the United States Department of Agriculture cutting the 
support price 50 percent on Coker’s 139 and 140 was grossly unfair. In the 
absence of any public statement by the tobacco companies as to the acceptability 
of these varieties, we have only a known exception to pale and slick tobacco, 
and this exception is not confined alone to Coker’s 139 and 140. 

If the exception is provoked by tobacco companies that were anxious to have 
you breed this variety, then any action against this variety should have first been 
preceded by a request of your company to breed back to some variety the com- 
panies now find more acceptable. 

I find this ruling one of the most controversial to be presented tobacco growers. 
As to the expressed varieties developed by your company, it is now apparent 
that we have suddenly developed tobacco experts in quality, aroma, and chemical 
content who didn’t exist prior to December 1956. 

I am not in a position, or qualified, to give you an opinion on the acceptability 
by tobacco companies of Coker’s 139. My contact with the company buyers has 
been very limited, and on the occasions I did have contact, this particular ques- 
tion was not discussed. I might add, though, that I plant tobacco and have been 
doing so all my life. My observations of the tobacco sales on the warehouse 
floors in 1956 were that, with very few exceptions, the companies bought Coker’s 
139 just as they bought the other varieties. The only times they did not was 
when the tobacco was of the pale, slick type, and this was true of all varieties 
where they had cured up pale and slick. 

There is nothing to be gained by denying the undesirability of pale, slick 
tobacco. We haye always had price penalties for undesirable tobacco in crops, 
long before 139 and 140 varieties were planted. Tobacco growers know that 
weather, fertilizer, planting procedure, and curing contribute more to the accept- 
ability or unacceptability than other factors. Those who are in research tell 
me this is true with Coker’s 139 and 140, but equally true with other varieties 
that are not on the penalty list. Coker’s 139 and 140, therefore, should not be 
singled out any more than any other variety that produces pale, slick tobacco, 
under adverse conditions. 

Not knowing the acreage planted, it is difficult ot say just how much Coker’s 
139 has meant to the tobacco farmers. Based on my personal experience with it, 
and from what others have said, it will produce six or seven hundred pounds 
more per acre than the other varieties. On this bases it can be readily seen that 
in dollars and cents, Coker’s 139 has meant considerable to the farmers planting it. 

With kind personal regards, I remain 

WItttAM L. HARRELSON, 
Commissioner of Agriculture. 


Mr. Coxer. This is a copy of a telegram from Joe P. Bunn, ware- 
houseman and farmer, Tarboro, N. C., dated January 10, 1957, calling 
attention to the fact that Coker 139 can be produced and is being 
produced to meet the needs of the companies. 

(The telegram referred to is as follows :) 

Tarsoro, N. C., January 10, 1957. Rosert R. Coker, CPSC: 

Planted entire crop Coker 139. Made finest cigarette tobacco ever raised. 
Companies bought 85 percent average 58 cents. My experience 139 under 
normal growing conditions spaced 25 inches, drill 45 inches or more between 
rows, topped low, suckered properly, will produce fine cigarette tobacco. 


Orange color, plant body fine aroma tobacco; major companies demand 139 
tobacco planted as above directed: produces little or not pale or slick tobacco, 
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no more than standard varieties 70 percent, farmers Edgecombe County in- 
fested black shank, bankers supply companies, reluctant advancing money to 
plant so-called standard-type tobacco nonresistant on land infested; growers 
worried, disappointed in Department ruling; request reconsideration of ruling, 
penalize pale slick tobacco not by varieties but grade and quality. 


JoE P. BUNN. 


Mr. Coxer. Here is a copy of a letter from John C. Williamson, 
Raleigh, N. C., dated January 12, 1957, who is writing on behalf of 
his father, Mr. C. L. Williamson, who happens to be ill at the time, 
stating the experience with Coker 139, that a very low percent went 
into the Stabilization Corporation, and referring to the fact that it 
has been found to be acceptable. 

a copy of letter of John C. Williamson, referred to, is as 
follows :) 


SUPPORT PRICE FOR TOBACCO 


RAteIcH, N. C., January 12, 1957. 
Mr. Ropert R. Coker, 
President, Coker’s Pedigreed Seed Co., 
Hartsville, 8. C. 

Deak Siz: My father, Carl Williamson, is undergoing medical treatment in 
New York and is unable to comply with your request. concerning Coker 139 
tobacco. Since he, my brother Bailey, and I operate the farm jointly, I, with 
pleasure, will give you my opinions on Coker 139 and how this tobacco per- 
formed on the over 46 acres we produced in 1956. 

On 52.92 acres, including 5.72 acres of Hicks, our crop produced 116,184 
pounds of tobacco—the best and largest crop per acre produced in the farm’s 
history. To my knowledge not one stalk of Coker 139 fell victim to black shank, 
our most dreaded disease. 

It is my opinion that if Coker 139 is topped, even before the bloom appears, 
to 18 to 20 leaves, sprayed with MH-30 immediately after topping, properly 
watered, and handled, there is no tobacco, common or resistant, that ean out- 
perform Coker 139 in the field and on the warehouse floor. In this connection 
I would say that Coker 139 requires at least 24-inch spacing for best results. 

Our experience has shown that Coker 139 is aeceptable to all the tobacco 
companies since our records show that no more proportionate amount of our 
Coker 139 went to the Stabilization Corporation than did Hicks. American, 
Liggett, Reynolds, Expert, Imperial, and W. L. Robinson bought the entire crop 
with the exception of the less than 15 percent which went to the Stabilization 
Corporation. Most of the 15 percent which Stabilization picked up came from 
the bottom of the stalk of both Hicks and Coker 139. If Coker 139 is topped, 
spaced, and watered properly, it has met the requirements of the experienced 
buyers of the Middle Belt, where tobacco got its start. As a matter of fact 
Coker 139 is indistinguishable from the old standby, Hicks. According to our 
records, the heavier grades (B and C) of Coker 139 were entirely acceptable 
to the various export companies which is favorable considering our declining 
foreign market. 

I, like the many farmers in our area, would like to express to you and your 
company my appreciation for the unexcelled work you have done in tobacco 
breeding. Your work with Coker 139 was the salvation to those of us who are 
plagued with black shank. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN C. WILLTAMSON, 
WALNUT HILts Farms, 
C. L. WImLIAMsSoN, Owner. 


Mr. Coxer. Here is a letter from Mr. J. H. Vaughan of Elm City, 


N. C., who, I believe, is the president of the Tobacco Associates. He 
says: 


Planted on good tobacco soil with proper fertilization, topping, and suckering, 
it will make tobacco that will fill the need of any tobacco manufactured for 
bright, flue-cured tobacco, as it seems to me. 
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He is one of North Carolina’s distinguished farmer leaders, 
(The letter of Mr. J. H. Vaughan referred to is as follows :) 


Exim Ciry, N. C., January 14, 1957. 
CoKER’s PEDIGREE SEED Co., 
Hartsville, 8. C. 

GENTLEMEN: I have grown your 159 tobacco for the past two seasons, and 
to me, it is one of the finest tobaccos I have ever grown. 

Planted on good tobacco soil with proper fertilization, topping, and sucker- 
ing, it will make tobacco that will fill the need of any tobacco manufactured 
for bright fiue-cured tobacco, as it seems to me. 

Very truly yours, 
J. H. Vaueuan & Sons Co., 
J. H. VAUGHAN, 


Mr. Coxer. Here is a copy of a letter from Mr. W. P. Hedrick, 
tobacco marketing specialist, North Carolina Department of Agri- 
culture, Raleigh, N. C., dated January 11, 1957, which says in part: 


It has been my observation and experience that any variety of tobacco grown 
with characteristics not objectionable to the buyers on the sales floor is accept- 
able to the trade. Tobacco men and buyers, like myself, rely on their em- 
pirical judgment alone. 


(The copy of letter from W. P. Hedrick referred to is as follows:) 


RALgeEIGH, N. C., January 11, 1957. 
Mr. Rogert R. Coker, 


Coker Pedigreed Seed Co., Hartsville, S.C. 


Dear Mr. Coker: As tobacco marketing specialist for the North Carolina De- 
partment of Agriculture, it is my duty to aid tobacco growers in selling their 
crop to the best advantage possible, with fairness to the buyer and the ware- 
houseman. I have held this position for the past 20 years and prior to that I 
was connected with the British American Tobacco Co. as buyer and factory 
manager for 17 years. During by 37 seasons in the tobacco business I have 
bought and handled all types and varieties of leaf tobacco. 

There have been many changes through the years in consumer preference 
for tobacco products. The types and kinds of tobacco bought by the manufac- 
turers, both domestic and foreign, depends on consumer preference at the time 
of purchase. In recent years there has been a switch in consumer preference 
from regular cigarettes to filter tips. This has caused a change in the buying 
practices of the purchasers of cigarette leaf tobacco. 

For the past two seasons there has been a strong demand for medium- to 
heavy-bodied tobacco from orange to red color. This change in the buying pat- 
tern caught tobacco growers off guard as they had been accustomed to produc- 
ing tobacco of lighter body and more on the lemon-colored side. The majority 
of leaf varieties planted were developed for this purpose. 

Many growers, in their efforts to produce more pounds to offset acreage cuts, 
in recent years have carried cultural practices to an extreme. Some varieties 
of leaf have developed a tendency to produce tobacco with a pale, slick appear- 
ance under extreme conditions, such as close planting, not topping and, in some 
cases, no suckering. 

During the 1955 season, much tobacco with this pale, slick characteristic ap- 
peared on the auction sales floors. This characteristic was not limited to any 
one variety as was observed in a survey of the markets; however, some of the 
newer varieties have a slightly higher tendency in this direction than others. 

Due to the fact that a large percentage of the 1955-56 crops were planted 
to a variety—139—it became common practice in the trade to refer to any to- 
baceo having a pale, slick appearance, regardless of the variety, as 139. This 
reference was to the description of the tobacco rather than to the actual variety. 

It has been my observation and experience that any variety of tobacco grown 
with characteristics not objectionable to the buyers on the sales floor is accept- 
able to the trade. Tobacco men and buyers, like myself, rely on their empirical 
judgment alone. 

Yours very truly, 
W. P. Heprick, 
Tobacco Marketing Specialist, 
North Carolina Department of Agriculture. 
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Mr. Coxer. Here is a copy of a letter from J. H. Watlington, Jr., 
farmer and banker of Winston-Salem, N. C., dated January 9, 1957, 
telling of his results which were satisfactory, and the fact that none 
of his tobacco had to be taken by the Stabilization. 

(The copy of letter from J. W. Watlington, Jr., is as follows :) 


WInston-SaLem, N, C., January 9, 1957. 
Mr. Rosert R. Coker, 
Coker’s Pedigreed Seed Oo., Hartsville, 8: 0. 

Dear Bos: It gives me a great deal of pleasure to tell you about my experience 
with Coker 139 tobacco. My family and I have a farm located in Rockingham 
County, and we have been planting Coker 139 tobacco on it for the past several 
years. During this period, our experience with this type of tobacco has been 
excellent. In addition to having outstanding wilt-resistant qualities and being 
particularly satisfactory under unusually dry-climate conditions, the tobacco, 
in my opinion, is most acceptable from a standpoint of aroma, color, and quality. 
By following the instructions sent out by your company, we have been able to 
grow a type of tobacco that is excellent in aroma and in quality. This is proven 
by the fact that we have had no difficulty in selling our tobacco at good prices; 
in fact, better than we secured when we were raising other type of tobacco. At 
the same time, little, if any, of our tobacco has been taken in under the Govern- 
ment stabilization program. My associates on our farm tell me it is not unusual 
for them to receive compliments from the buyers themselves about the quality 
of the tobacco as it has been marketed. 

It is a pleasure for me to furnish you with this information regarding our 
suecess with your Coker 139 tobacco, and if I can furnish you with any additional 
information about it please be sure to let me know. 

With my sincere good wishes. 

Cordially yours, 
JOHN F. WaTLINGTON, Jr. 


Mr. Coxer. Here is a copy of a letter from Mr. Robert P. Richard- 
son of, Reidsville, N. C., who has had 40 years’ experience in tobacco 


buying, manufacturing, and tobacco production, in which he states 


his opinion as to the acceptability of these varieties for use by tobacco 
trading. 

(The copy of letter from Robert P. Richardson referred to is as 
follows :) 


Remwsvit_e, N. C., January 9, 1957. 
Mr. R. R. CoKEr, 
President, Coker’s Pedigreed Seed Oo., 
Hartsville, 8. 0. 

Dear Mr. Coker: The recent ruling of Secretary Benson, drastically reducing 
the support prices on tobacco grown during 1957 from the Coker varieties 139 
and 140, is sheer disaster for the farmers in this area of the old belt. This letter 
is being written to you in the hope that you will use your best efforts to see that 
this ruling is either rescinded or at least modified. 

In support of this request, I would like to call your attention to some of the 
facts which apparently have escaped the notice of those in authority. Most of 
these facts are applicable to all of the tobacco-growing areas, but are particu- 
larly pertinent to those of us in the old belt who have labored under so many 
difficulties in handicaps in recent years. 

Having had 40 years’ experience in all phases of the tobacco industry, includ- 
ing the buying, redrying, and manufacture of both smoking tobacco and ciga- 
rettes, as well as the growing of tobacco in later years I feel that I have some 
firsthand knowledge of what constitutes desirable tobacco. As you and I both 
know, as well as every other experienced grower, the quality of leaf tobacco 
depends upon a great niany factors other than the variety of seed which is used 
in its growth. The type of soil, climatic conditions, the spacing of the plants, 
the time and degree of topping, the amount of fertilization, the time of harvest- 
ing, and the method and manner of curing all enter into the resulting quality of 
aroma, color, the sugar content, nicotine content, burning qualities, and other 
factors used as yardsticks in determining the quality of leaf. Thus, for example. 
the same variety of tobacco grown in one belt will differ sharply from that 
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grown in another belt, or the same variety of tobacco grown side by side in the 
same field will show material difference due to spacing of the plants or to the 
degree of topping. 

Because of the foregoing generally acknowledged facts, both good and poor 
yields may be anticipated from different varieties of tobacco. 

However, here in the old belt, we have certain problems peculiar to this area 
which do not give us much freedom of choice in the selection of varieties; To 
enumerate a few of these, the old belt, although the birthplace of bright tobacco, 
dating back to colonial times, has heretofore been unable to compete either in 
poundage or dollar yield per acre with the eastern and southern belts. 

We have been further handicapped by reason of the fact that our later season 
results in a iater opening of our tobacco markets after both domestic and for- 
eign buyers have more or less satisfied their requirements. In recent years, 
practically ail of the land in this area has become infected with black shank. 
which requires a highly resistant type of tobacco to insure a reasonable stand 
and harvest. While various varieties of these resistant types of tobaccos have 
been offered, nothing so far has approximated either the 139 or 140 variety in 
resistance or yield per acre. 

The plight of our tobacco farmers is rendered more acute by reason of the 
drastic curtailment of the tobacco acreage for the years 1956 and 1957. Itis an 
admitted fact that, in this area, tobacco is the only cash crop which can be 
successfully grown by the average farmer, and it thus becomes evident that, 
because of the drastic reduction in acreage, our farmers to earn a living must 
plant a variety of tobacco which, through its resistance to disease, will insure 
a good stand and a reasonably high yield of good quality tobacco. 

It is, of course, argued by those who support the action of Secretary Benson 
that the growth of filtered cigarettes requires a stronger and much heavier type 
of tobacco than that produced by the 139 variety. Such a contention entirely 
ignores the fact that during the year 1956 only 30 percent of domestic consump- 
tion went to filtered cigarettes. The manufacturers of the remaining 70 percent 
of unfiltered cigarettes still seek and demand a tobacco embodying all of the 
characteristics of the 139 grown in this area 

A great many growers seriously question the legal or moral right of anyone 
to deny them the use of their own judgment in selecting the variety of tobacco 
which experience has shown them to be best suited to the land and growing 
conditions under which they operate. Consequently, there will be a consider- 
able quantity of 139 planted during the coming season. If these growers are 
to receive marked cards withdrawing the price support from their tobaccos, it 
will inure to the benefit of the dealers and manufacturers, who will buy this 
tobacco at greatly reduced prices and benefit at the expense of the small tobacco 
farmer. 

Would it not be more advantageous to the Stabilization Corporation, the 
growers, and all other interested parties to place this penalty where it belongs; 
namely, on leaf of poor quality, regardless of the variety from which it was 
produced, than to penalize a variety which has so clearly demonstrated its good 
qualities when properly handled. 

I do not believe that in my entire experience I have ever seen a ruling meet 
with such widespread opposition as has this ruling against the 139 and 140 
tobacco seed, and it is the hope of all of us in the Old Belt that some modification 
can be worked out. 

Yours very truly, 
R. P. RICHARDSON. 

Mr. Coxer. Here is a copy of a letter from Mr. R. J. Harris, a to- 
bacco warehouseman, of Mullins, S. C., Winston-Salem, N. C., and 
Somerset, Ky. 

He states: 

I planted 37 acres of this variety in Surry County, N. C. We topped it down 
low and kept it free of suckers, let it fully mature and ripen. This tobacco 


was purchased by all major companies with the Flue-Cured Tobacco Cooperative 
Stabilization Corporation receiving less than 1 percent of my entire crop. 


91056—57——5 
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(The letter from R. J. Harris referred to is as follows :) 


SomMERSET, Ky., November 28, 1955. 
Dr. Cary F. Bostion, 
Chancellor, North Carolina State College, 
State College Station, Raleigh, N. C. 


Dear Sir.: There has been so much controversy in the newspapers over the 
variety of tobacco known as Coker 139, that I would like to express my opinion 
regarding this matter. I believe this tobacco varies very greatly according to 
the cultivating and harvesting practices of the individual farmer. 

It would appear that a very large percent of the South Carolina Border Belt 
and Eastern Carolina Belt farmers topped their tobacco too high, planted it too 
close together, failed to keep it free of suckers, failed to fertilize properly, har- 
vested it before it became truly ripe and in general produced a white, washed- 
out crop. 

On the other hand, there were a great many producers who did top lower, 
kept the plants free of suckers, did not harvest their tobacco until it fully 
matured and ripened, with the result that they produced a good quality of 
tobacco that was highly profitable to the producer. 

I planted 37 acres of this variety in Surry County, N. C. We topped it down 
low and kept it free of suckers, let it fully mature and ripen. This tobacco was 
purchased by all major companies with the Flue-Cured Tobacco Cooperative 
Stabilization Corporation receiving less than 1 percent of my entire crop. 

The conclusion which I as a tobacco warehouseman and farmer have come 
to is that if the producers follow good farming practices coupled with sound 
judgment, they can produce a very profitable crop of tobacco with Coker 139. 

Very truly yours, 
R. J. Harris, 
Farmers Tobacco Warehouse Co. 


Mr. Coxer. Here is a news article from the Columbia State, Colum- 
bia, S. C. 
(The news article referred to is as follows :) 


Toracco Suprorts Cur Seen Bitow 1n COLLETON 


(Special in The State) 


WALTERBORO, Dec. 22.—When asked for an opinion on the recent United States 
Department of Agriculture ruling on support prices for tobacco, County Agent 
L. W. Alford, said “it is not the policy of Government employees to criticize 
any other branch of the Department of Agriculture or in fact, any other Goveri- 
ment agency.” He said however, that this new ruling apparently would be a 
very hard blow to most of the tobacco growers in this county. 

When the farmers were voting for tobacco quotas it is felt they had no idea 
that any particular variety would be singled out and the support price reduce! 
according to variety. 

A recent ruling is that some of the most popular varieties in this county will 
have a reduction of 50 pereent in the support price. These are number 139, a very 
popular variety, number 140 and number 244. 

The Extension Service in cooperation with the United States Department of 
Agriculture, has been promoting the better varieties of tobacco to meet market 
demands. These three varieties were apparently just what the market wanted 
a few years ago and they are among the few varieties that will grow at all on 
certain soils due to their disease resistance. 

Considerable alarm was sounded in 1955 with reference to pale and slick to- 
bacco arriving on the markets. For some reason at that time the blame for this 
low grade was placed on the 139 tobacco. According to information that was 
gathered by extension workers from the field and on the market, the trouble was 
not in the variety but weather conditions, fertilizer, topping and other cultural 
practices. 

In 1956, a survey of tobacco growers was made by county agents. These 
included 371 farms, and of this number 216 or 57.7 percent planted Coker 139. 
There were eight other varieties included in the survey. The average yields by 
those planting 139 were higher than any other variety and the average value 
per acre was higher than any other. The average price per pound, however, 
was slightly less, but only 4.3 cents per pound less than the highest one in the 
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group. This survey included 40 farmers in Colleton County and the results 
were very similar to the above figures representing the entire tobacco belt: of 
the State. 

According to this Government ruling a farmer will be required: to establish 
prior to harvesting, the fact that he did not plant either of these penalized 
varieties. 

County Agent Alford said the buyers on the market are perhaps just about 
as expert in grading tobacco as any one. . It is hard to believe that they will 
need to know the variety of tobacco planted before they can determine its value 
from the standpoint of grade, he said. 

Among the five quotations made recently by Robert R. Coker, president of 
Coker’s Pedigreed Seed Co. and breeder of 139, two of these statements are quoted 
here. (1) ‘This places a premium on dishonesty.” (2) “It penalizes a man‘on 
the basis of his own testimony—in effect forcing a man to testify against 
himself.” 


Mr. Coxer. And here is an article from the Florence Morning News, 
Florence, S. C., giving the results of the Willis farm in Florence 
County. 


(The article from the Florence Morning News referred to is as 
follows :) 


[The Florence Morning News, Florence, 8S. C., December 11, 1956] 
Fatner-Soxn Farmers Har “139” Varrety or ToBAcco 
By Bey Ballard, Morning News Farm Editor 


Contrary to the general trend of farmers in the Flue-Cured Tobacco Belt, a 
Florence County farmer has nothing but praise for a controversial variety of 
tobacco known as Coker 139. 

While others seem to be up at arms and practicing a lot of dagger throwing 
at this variety of the golden weed, E. 8. (Ebb) Willis and “Ebb, Jr.” are singing 
its praises. 

The Willis farm—a father-son operation toto—is located nears Mars Bluff. 
The approximately 1,100 acres include not only the original tract of land, but an 
assortment of other, smaller farms since incorporated, which are located at 
Claussen and as far away as Elim. 

Upon close questioning, the Willis combination supported each other in five 
major reasons they have gotten such good results during the past 2 years with 
their tobacco. 

The farm—which had a total of 79 acres in 1955, produced an average of 
2,550 pounds of tobacco that brought good price; and 70 acres in 1956 which 
produced 2,100 pounds average per acre—felt some unusually dry climate during 
the past season, but has no irrigation system. 

“Yes, I planted the entire acreage in both 1955 and 1956 with 139 and I expect 
I’ll do so again this year. Why should I change when we have had the 2 best 
years in tobacco that I can recall in my 21 years here on this farm,” the older 
Willis declared. 

The five reasons he attributed to his successful crops are: 

(1) Proper treatment of plant beds, “We get plenty of plants and they’re 
all healthy. We sold a lot to other farmers in both South Carolina and North 
Carolina last year,” he noted. 

(2) Preparation of land. “We subsoil every acre of tobacco-growing land and 
treat the soil at the time of fertilization. We put in about 1,200 pounds of 
high grade fertilizer to the acre,” he continued. 

(3) Turn under cover crop on land. “Just as soon as the tobacco is off the 
land and the weather permits, we sow the land with rye, oats or some other 
small grain. We turn this crop into the land just after we subsoil it,” he added. 

(4) Sprays the suckers. “We use MH-30 to spray thoroughly the suckers, 
then top the plont low,” inserted young Willis. Also he mentioned the drill and 
spacing as being 22 to 24 inches in the 414-foot rows. 

(5) Proper harvesting and curing. “Don’t forget, a good crop can be ruined 
if it isn’t harvested properly, nor cured out right,” reminded the older Willis. 
“We make sure the tobacco is fully ripe before pulling and then watch our 22 


curing barns intently to make sure proper temperatures are maintained at all 
times.” 
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The Willis team seems to know how to play ball. At least by all appearances, 


as they conducted this reporter about over the farm, all looked to be in the best 
possible shape. 


Then, too, their results during the past 2 years have seen very little of the 
crop go into price stabilization, or better known as the Government pool. In 
fact, during 1956 season, Willis declares that only about 10 percent of his tobacco 


was turned into the pool. “This was chiefly tobacco that was hit by hail on our 
farm over near Claussen,” he added. 


Asked about the 20 percent cut and how it might hurt him, Willis said that 


since he had added another farm and other acreage he would still have about 
61 acres for the 1957 crop. 


But, in looking around, this reporter found that the Willises have taken care 
of the slack that may occur. They have a herd of about 70 beef cattle and a 
large group of “eating” hogs feeding off the small grain crops. They also raise 
considerable amount of cotton, corn, and peanuts, although neither of these 
crops were very successful this year. 


A well-rounded farm program seems the best answer to the predicament of 
the tobacco-raising farmers, agreed Ebb, Sr. “If it keeps up, we are going to 
have to be prepared to fall back on some other means of support,” he concluded. 

Mr. Coxer. Mr. Chairman, I believe that about concludes what I 
had to say, except for one thing, that I would like to turn to this 
nicotine analysis of these varieties, and to call attention to what seems 
to me to be a discrepancy between section 1 and section 2 of this De- 

artment announcement of December 18, or, at least, a discrepancy 

tween that and certain of the testimony that we have heard, and 
that is, that in section 1 the varieties will be discounted irrespective 
of grade, and section 2 calls attention to the price support rates for 
individual grades of all flue-cured varieties, that they will be adjusted 
to reflect current demand patterns. 

Now, we have heard testimony here this morning that it was impos- 
sible to grade them out on a basis and yet, this provides specifically 
for doing that. 

Had this Department announcement limited itself to section 2, we 
would have exactly what your bill calls for, and in my opinion we 
could have done the job. 

I recognize that farmers are going to continue to shoot for high 
yields at the expense of quality if it pays, if it puts money in their 
pockets to do it. Some of them are, anyway. And in order for this 
program to work effectively, it is going to be necessary for some serious 
penalties to be placed on any and all off-types of tobacco, pale and 
slick, which come, we know, in all varieties, and we would certainly 
like to have seen some drastic penalties imposed. 

Now, last year, as Mr. Miller has testified, the Government put in 
some new grades on the basis of LL grades, light lemon or pale slick 
they were intended to mean, but to my knowledge those grades were 
used so very sparingly that they had no influence. 

In the first place, the discount on price was only from 3 cents to 
9 cents. I think the average was probably around 5 cents, and we 
would like to have seen last year discounts of up to 50 percent rigidly 
enforced and rigidly applied so that the pressure for high yields and 
high dollars per acre at the expense of quality would have been greatly 
offset by that type penalty. 

Senator Jonnston. In other words, you prefer it to be handled like 
cottons are, for instance. You take the low grade cotton. The prices 
run very low on it. 

Mr. Coxer. That is right, sir. I have tried to show here that in my 
opinion and based on this survey we made and the experience we have 
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had, that it should be possible by and large to grade tobacco on the 
basis of apparent quality to a tobacco expert. If pale slick tobacco 
is a problem, certainly pale slick tobacco is something that can be recog- 
nized and should be recognized. 

In conclusion, Senator, I want to say that a lot of these gentlemen 
on the other side of this proposition from me are personal friends of 
mine and I give them full credit for being just as sincere in their belief 
that this variety route is the only way that this proposition can be 
handled, and I hope that they will give me like credit for feeling that in 
my belief the problem should be handled on a grade basis, dhecsent 
by grade, rather than on a variety basis. 

I want to express my appreciation for the opportunity of presenting 
this statement, sir, and any questions I will be glad to try to answer. 

Senator Jounsron. I believe your statement is right along with the 


recommendations of the House committee to the Department which I 
will read into the record: 


We doubt the feasibility of undertaking to deny price support to any specific 
varieties or types of tobacco but we believe most earnestly that the planting and 
production of these varieties of tobacco should be effectively discouraged in 1957. 


You would not object to that? 


Mr. Coxer. Anything that discourages—reduces the production 
of any type of tobacco that the companies do not want on bases of 
discounts by grades we think is all right. 

Senator Jounston. Here is what they recommended : 


We recommend, therefore, that the Department immediately revise its grading 
standards and its schedule of price supports to identify tobacco with these un- 
desirable characteristics and to reduce the support level of such tobacco to 
zero or to an amount so low that it will act as an effective deterrent to the 
production of these types in 1957. 

We further recommend that this action be taken with great promptness and 
be given widespread publicity throughout the Tobacco Belt so that farmers will 
be apprised of the Department’s action and will plant more acceptable varieties 


of tobacco in 1957. 

In other words, that is the committee in the House who said that 
to them. I would like to ask you before you leave us, one question. 

If there had not been an overproduction in tobacco, would the 
Department have taken action about the variety ? 

Mr. WitutaMs. In my opinion, yes. As I tried to bring out a while 
ago, the question is not one of yield, except for the past 2 years— 
and we have representatives of all segments of the industry here—we 
have been faced with this quality problem and in my opinion it is the 
basic problem facing flue-cured tobacco today. 

We have Mr. Robert Owen here who is head of our Foreign Agricul- 
tural Service. I would like you to hear him for about three minutes, if 
it is convenient, sir. 

Mr. Chairman, Senator Thurmond called me before he left his 
office. Mr. Dent isn’t in here, is he? He wanted this [indicating] to 
go in the record. Senator Thurmond wanted this to go into the 
record and he sent his copy to me and asked for it to be put in the 
record. 

Senator JoHnston. By the way, this has been twice put in the record 
already. I put it in at the beginning and you put it m, I believe, the 
same thing. But we thank you very much. 
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This folder here, I don’t believe we have but I think that [indi- 
cating | is already in. If it is not, we will put it in. 

You said you had someone you wanted us to hear! 

Mr. WiiuiaMs. Mr. Owen. 

Senator Jomnston. Come right around. 


STATEMENT OF ROBERT A. OWEN, DIRECTOR, TOBACCO DIVISION, 
FOREIGN AGRICULTURAL SERVICE, UNITED STATES DEPART- 
MENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Mr. Owen. My name is Robert A. Owen. I am Director of the 
Tobacco Division of the Foreign Agricultural Service. 

Would you like to have some of my background ? 

Senator Jonnston. Please. 

Mr. Owen. My family has been in the leaf-tobacco business for four 
generations. I have been personally in the business for over 25 years, 
beginning as leaf-tobacco dealer. 1 was for 4 years a Government to- 
bacco inspector and was again a leaf-tobacco dealer and a tobacco 
warehouseman until T took this present job that I have 214 years ago. 

The Tobacco Division has the task of gathering together the in- 
formation on all phases of the world’s tobacco industries and of 
actively assisting in marketing United States leaf tobacco to foreign 
countries. 

I want to say something about the importance of our exports. In 
the calendar year 1956, the United States furnished nearly two-fifths 
of all the world’s exports of leaf tobacco. About 46 percent of the 
disappearance of United States flue-cured leaf tobacco in fiscal 1956 
went overseas. 

The foreign market is thus a very important part of the total market 
for United States flue-cured tobacco. 

Now, our foreign customers buy United States flue-cured tobacco 
solely on the basis of flavor and aroma which is in the cigarette. Most 
countries lack the dollars to purchase all of the requirements in the 
United States and, therefore, buy only as much United States leaf as 
must be used in order to give cigarettes at least some flavor and aroma. 

Senator Jounston. To show, you how the prices are in some coun- 
tries, too, I was in a little country just south of this country—I won’t 
eall it by n i i a 
carton of cigarettes made in the United States and paid $8 for them. 

Proceed. 

Mr. Owen. Since the United States is the only major world pro- 
ducer of leaf tobacco having the desired flavor and aroma, the recent 
emergence of the new and flavorless varieties have caused considerable 
consternation in countries which import United States flue-cured to- 
bacco. 

Many of the major foreign buyers have put the Department of Agri- 
culture on notice that further expansion of production of these flavor- 
less, neutral flue-cured leaves, will cause them to encourage production 
in and/or purchase from other sources of leaf tobacco. 

It is my firm belief that for the good of the entire industr y the action 
of the Department of Agriculture discouraging the planting of these 
pale and slick varieties is absolutely necessary. 
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I also believe that the only possible way to handle the problem is the 
method which has been chosen. 

Now, Clemson College has made a statement which I don’t disagree 
with in any way, that as far as the plant is concerned, this tobacco is 
a good plant, but we are concerned with leaf tobacco as a raw material 
and industrial product. 

That is all I have to say. 

Senator Jounston. I don’t believe I have any questions. We cer- 
tainly thank you, too. 

Anyone else from your Department? 

Mr. WitutaMs. No, sir; that is all from the Department. 

Senator Jounston. I know it is getting pretty close to 1 o’clock. 
I would like to finish one more witness if I can and run over just a 
few minutes. 

I notice the next witness here that I have is Mr. A. W. Bethea. I 
am not trying to limit you at all, but you can come right around. 


STATEMENT OF A. W. BETHEA, DILLON, S. C. 


Mr. Bernea. Mr. Chairman, I certainly appreciate the opportunity 
of being here because I am speaking strictly as a farmer and I am 
speaking extemporaneously what is in my heart and what is in my 
pocket. 

I mean, I might not be as kind as some of the rest of you, but I don’t 
want to mean that I am antagonistic, but when you are a young farmer 
and you are making your entire livelihood in a short 3-year period 
of time, you get it cut 40 percent, you don’t like it. 

Now, I grow two varieties of tobacco and I have been growing them 
ever since I finished college. I was born on a tobacco farm; I lived 
on a tobacco farm and I still do. But I want this understood, that I 
grow varieties that I can grow best economically. 

I finished college. I have got three degrees in agriculture. But 
I am still a dirt farmer. Every dime I make is what I make on the 
soil. I make it from no Government enterprise. I make it from 
advising no one but myself. 

I have four children that I make my livelihood for and what I say, 
I say sincerely, but I mean it. And that is, that if I am allowed to 
ask a few questions, I am going to ask them, and if I am not allowed, 
I won’t ask them, because I don’t want to embarrass anybody. But 
there is a lot about this thing that I don’t understand. 

Now, I grew 139 tobacco. I grew it wide. I fertilized it wide and 
I irrigated it. I have done all the best practices that the average 
young farmer can do. And only 5 percent of my tobacco went in 
stabilization. Ninety percent of what I grew was 139. The other 10 
percent was Dixie Bright 101 and the reason that I am growing 139, 
[ am in an extreme black-shank area and when I say extreme, I mean 
extreme. 

Before we grew either one of these it cut our production 50 percent. 
We had to do something. 

Now, I am growing the 139 because it is the best economical thing 
for me to grow. In fact, it is the only economic thing to grow. 

Now, if I grow Dixie Bright 101 and the Government man comes 
to me and tells me it is 139, there is plenty of controversy there. 
I say it is 101; he says it is 139. Who is he going to believe? 
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I have written plenty to the contrary and the chances are they will 
be glad to condemn me, but who is going to be holding the bag? The 
farmer is the last man able to take what you have made us take and 

ou people know it. And we always end up taking it and we don’t 
ike it. 

We are taking in South Carolina $20 million because of what you, 
Mr. Williams, told us we have got to do. Now, if I am allowed to 
ask you a question, why, just plain simply why was 139 blacklisted 
and 101 left on, and you heard me talking before and Mr. Coker has 
shown you and you can find out your own self if you want to, that 
the nicotine content of those two tobaccos is not enough for any Gov- 
ernment or any people or anybody to discriminate one against the 
other. I am not going to condemn yours; why did you condemn mine? 
Just give me a plain answer. 

Senator Jounston. What is the difference in the two tobaccos and 
why did you put one on and leave the other off ¢ 

Mr. Wiuu1ams. The distinction was made by your Variety Com- 
mittee of Scientists that made the classification and put the 101 in 
the middle group. They did not put it in the bottom group as they 
did the other three varieties. Had they put it in the bottom group, 
it would have been included in with the other three. 

Mr. Beruea. Will you or will you not admit, sir, that there is not 
enough difference in the two varieties, that either one can produce pale, 
slick tobacco ? 

Mr. Wiu1aMs. I admit that both of them do produce pale, slick 
tobacco, but from the information we get from the industry side that 
have had experience in buying it na using it, it has the chemical 
content that will go through the sweat and improve to a much greater 
extent than some of these other varieties. 

We have seen some and we have packed it and gone back after it has 
had time to go through three sweatings and that tobacco is almost 
identical with what it was when it started. It did not have enough 
ame to go through the chemical reaction that tobacco should go 
through. 

Mr. Beruea. Something else, sir, and I am as sincere as I can be. 

Mr. Wru14Ms I appreciate that. 

Mr. Bernea. Do you believe that the tobacco program would have 
been approved by any State if your program had been allowed to 
be voted on by we farmers ? 

Mr. Witu1AMs. Yes. 

Mr. Brernea. You never would have gotten it through in 10 years. 
You told me yourself 2 weeks ago that everybody in South Carolina 
who represented anybody knew about this committee meeting when 
you blacklisted it and, sir, I don’t mean to say you are telling some- 
thing that is not exactly right but I can get you 20 people in places 
of influence in South Carolina and 50 farmers for every 1 that you can 
get that will say that is not exactly correct. 

Mr. Wuu1aMs. Well, I would fike to state this, that the people 


from South Carolina were invited at exactly the same moment that the 
people everywhere else were invited, and I would lke to state further 
that before the meeting was called, Secretary McMillan requested 
that I get in contact with Mr. Coker and see whether or not he could 
be here before I notified anyone else, and Mr. Coker agreed that he 
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could be here at the time, and after he agreed that he could be here, 
we notified the other people. 

Mr. Bernea. I would also like to say this, that in South Carolina 
we have grown this 139 and we like it because of this reason. If you 
grow it like Mr. Coker said, I grew last year, just a plain example, 20 
acres of tobacco. My average was a little better than a ton to the acre, 
something that I will admit quickly I did not do before I grew it, a 
ton to the acre. And that tobacco when it went on the floor was not a 
bit more pale and slick than any tobacco that has ever gone on the 
floor. It was frog-eyed. It was dark because it was grown on rust- 
ing soil, a type of soil that will make any tobacco dark, and you have 
told us that there are about 200 million pounds, or a little better, in 
the Stabilization Corporation and I believe you, but I know enough 
figures and I think you will bear me out—if I am wrong tell me— 
that we have grown in this country a little better than 3 billion pounds 
of bright tobacco in the last 2 years, and that 40 percent of it has been 
all slick tobacco. 

We grant you that maybe all of it, of those three varieties, which is 
not true—a half of the bright, slick tobacco or a certain part of it 
comes from different varieties. We will agree to that. 

But now you have got 200 million, you have got 800 million pounds 
in the last 2 years, maybe more, maybe a billion if you take 40 percent, 
and it will run up that high. That is only 1 basket in 5 on all the auc- 
tion markets that the Stabilization got that the tobacco companies did 
not buy and did not say a word about that. 

Mr. WuutaMs. That is true. They bought it but now and then 
after they buy it and take it into their plants and try to convert that 
into a salable product, they have been fooled on the warehouse floor. 
I fooled them up in the old belt. We can take 139 up there in that 
heavy soil and by topping it down, it is not pale and slick up there. It 
has got all the qualities from the standpoint of being clear and yet 
they buy it and when they take it into the plant and apply the labora- 
tory tests, they say it does not meet the minimum requirement. 

Mr. Bernea. I agree with you and that is exactly what I expected 
you tosay. What farmer has got a person to look over his shoulder— 
take me, every day of my life, to pull everything I do out of the fire. 

I have bought fertilizer, I can take it back; it does not meet my re- 
quirements. I buy seed from Mr. Coker. I take it back because it is 
not satisfactory. We as individual farmers don’t have the protection 
that you are going to give big companies and everybody else, and we 
have got just as much right under the Constitution to demaid it and 
get it as anybody. 

Mr. Wiu1aMs. Well, I want this clear right now. If I wanted to 
help the companies, the first thing I would do, I would do nothing and 
let us produce another crop or two like we did in 1955 and 1956. Our 
tobacco program would be gone and then I would really do the com- 
panies a favor. 

Mr. Berura. I don’t think our program would be gone. 

Mr. Wriur1ams. Well, I hope that it wouldn’t but I am afraid, in 
my opinion, it would. 

Mr. Beruea. Well, I am a fortunate young man to be allowed to 
come here and say what I said. I probably have offended you some, 
sir. 

Mr. Wriu1AMs. No, sir; you have not. 
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Mr. Bernea. I did not mean it that way. But I can’t understand a 
few things that have happened, why one variety so very close to the 
other is kept and one is not. Most of our farmers have done what you 
said, but when a Government grader goes in the field and calls a 
variety, that is, one of the varieties that is allowed to be left on there, 
something else, what recourse does that man have when you have told 
us it is the burden of proof on the farmer that if he says so, but. if your 
man differs with him, what recourse does he have ? 

Mr. Wiiu1aMs. Let me say this. I have ultimate confidence in the 
tobacco farmers of the South. There is a very, very small percent of 
them that will ever sign a false statement, and when he signs that 
statement, in the absence of suspicious circumstances, in the absence 
of some occasion that he is lying, that certificate will be accepted at its 
face value and if we are suspicious that he is lying, then we are going 
to apply whatever tests are available to determine whether or not he 
is lying. 

Mr. Breruera. Has there been a booklet published as far as recog- 
nizing these varieties? Is there any way you can tell a variety? 

Mr. Wuuiams. A book is being prepared by these same six colleges 
setting forth the physical characteristics and the appearance of these 
tobaccos in the growing stage and at other stages and will be available 
before we start compliance this year. 

Mr. Beruea. This is the last I have to say this year. Before this 
thing happens next year I, as an individual farmer—and I don’t think 
that I am not speaking for a lot of them as individuals—we would like 
this thing and a farmer has the right to say on a vote or referendum 
whether we are allowed to sell tobacco on grade or whether we are 
allowed to sell tobacco on varieties, and if a farmer says we can or 
can’t do it and we are allowed to vote, we have no complaint. I will 
take my medicine until kingdom come at 100 percent cutoff if I pro- 
duce tobacco that you don’t want and you grade it as such. 

Now, I told you the other day, take this year. Your Government 
grader grades that pile of tobacco right there, and when I grade it, let 
your Government grader staple it down and let the auction market go 
over it. You say that is not legal. What did they do 25 years before 
they had some Government grader to grade it? Give that a chance 
and let the warehousemen and the tobacco people grade their own 
tobacco so that we won’t use the Government grade as a basis to buy. 

Mr. Wiu1AMs. Well, I can appreciate the point that you are trying 
to make. The purpose of a Government grade is for two purposes. 
It is for the information of the farmer, his minimum price by grade, 
his price support is based on that grade. At the same time, that Gov- 
ernment grade is also for the benefit of the purchaser and under our 
contract, the company has a right in an auction to demand the mini- 
mum bid on any basket of tobacco, and I think that the support price 
isa minimum bid. Therefore, under the present Jaw, I see no way but 
what we have. 

Mr. Berner. In other words, you see no way to cover it up. 

Mr. WituiaMs. No, sir. The grade, the Government grade. 

Mr. Bernea. Well, it is a matter of law: is that it? 

Mr. WituiaMs. That is my interpretation. 

Mr. Berunua. I mean, but you are doing the interpreting. 

It has not been interpreted by law itself. 
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Mr. WiiiiAMs. It has been interpreted by our legal department in 
the Department. I think it has been interpreted the same way by 
your legal counsel of the South Carolina Warehouse Association. 

Mr. Beruea. No, sir. 

Mr. Witu1AMs. And the Bright Belt line. 

Mr. Berne. I talked to the chairman of the South Carolina Ware- 
house Association and they are absolutely behind that. Last night 
at 11:30 I talked to him and he said, “Young fellow, that is a good 
idea, Youtalk to Congressman Abbitt of Virginia.” He said, “I have 
been looking for a thing like that for a long time. The tobacco com- 
panies buy tobacco 1 cent above that grade every time and they take it 
and some warehouseman even writes it on the chart for him to see.” 

Mr. Wiuu14Ms. Yes, I appreciate your point. 

Mr. Berura. Well, I certainly appreciate it and thank you. 

Senator JonHNnsTon. I see it is 1 o’clock and this bell rang just about 
the right time. I have got to go down and report in the Senate on 
another rollcall. 

The only thing these hearings are bringing out so far is that prob- 
ably the aroma and the nicotine in the tobacco a lot of times would be 
according to the soil, according to how it is fertilized, according to 
the weather conditions, and all. All of that enters into the aroma. 

Mr. Wrir1Ams. That is true to a certain extent. 

Senator Jomnsron. And you will find some other varieties will 
have a small amount of nicotine and aroma, won’t be quite as much 
even though it is another variety. It will come down pretty low. 
Isn’t that right? 

Mr. WritraMs. But we feel and the best information that we have 
on flavor and aroma and nicotine, I am sure that Mr. Coker will 
agree, there is a lot in genetics. It wasn’t an accident that Mr. Coker 
got No. 139. He spent years of research and he got what he was hunt- 
ing for, and the bad thing was that when he got it. into the rainbow, 
the buying pattern changed and the tobacco that was in demand in 
1954 and 1955, the type of it, the demand no longer existed. 

Senator JoHNsTon. I agree with you thoroughly that you want to 
develop different seeds, and if you did not, I don’t think Mr. Coker 
would be in business very long if you could just take any seed and 
develop. Grow it just as much and it develops a certain kind. We 
know that. 

But at the same time there are other varieties that people grow; 
and they keep growing them over and over and sometimes their 
aroma and their nicotine content get low. 

Mr. WururaMs. Yes. 

Senator Jonnsron. It is just like as in families. Study history 
and you will find that some of the old lines almost ran out because 
they intermarried in the same family all the time. And the same thing 
is true in seeds and in stock. So we have to be forever crossbreeding 
these things in order to develop new varieties. 

Again I want to say Mr. Coker here has done a wonderful job in 
South Carolina, not only in tobacco, but in all other crops that are 
grown in South Carolina and in the South as far as that goes. 

Mr. Wituiams. Mr. Chairman, I would like to say Amen to that. 
I have sold a lot of seeds for Bob Coker in 2 years and we recognize 
him in North Carolina and the Department recognizes him as an out- 
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standing scientist. He is a very close friend to the Secretary and the 
Under Secretary, and the only reason that we did this was because we 
could not figure out any other way to obtain the objective. And I am 
sure that 139—a year or two more research on it, Mr. Coker will put 
back some of the things that he has put in and this thing on variety 
is a temporary problem that will eventually be solved by a scientist 
such as Mr. Coker and our other scientists throughout the South. 

Senator Jounston. The committee will recess until 2:30. 

(Whereupon, at 1:05 p. m., a recess was taken until 2:30 p. m. the 
same day.) 

AFTERNOON SESSION 


The Cuatrman. Come around, sir, and identify yourself for the 
record and give us just a little history of yourself. 


STATEMENT OF P. L. ELVINGTON, NICHOLS, §. C. 


Mr. Exvineron. I am P. L. Elvington from South Carolina; I am a 
farmer and I was requested to come up here and make a statement on 
behalf of the farmers in my State and county to this effect, that there 
not be anything done to counteract the ruling from the Secretary for 
the 1957 year. They feel that it would be doing the farmers of our 
State a great injustice for the Secretary’s order to be rescinded at this 
time. 

That is all, unless there are some questions ? 

Senator Jonnston. Well, I do not think anyone is wanting to do 
an injustice to one section of the industry, or to one section of the 
United States. I know that, so I do not think you have anything to 
worry about. 

Thank you, and we certainly appreciate your coming. 

Mr. Exvineton. Thank you. 

Senator Jounsron. Mr. O. L. Warr. 


STATEMENT OF 0. L. WARR, LAMAR, §&. C. 


Mr. Warr. O. L. Warr from Lamar, Darlington County. 

All of my 50 years I have spent on the farm where tobacco has 
always been the primary crop, so I am going to speak as a farmer, too, 
my experience, my observation with this tobacco, and my opinion and 
attitude toward the action that has been taken. 

I have planted in my life a great many varieties of tobacco, changing 
from time to time, constantly seeking something better, and always 
finding, every variety that I planted, some drawbacks, some 
weaknesses. 

When in 1955 I planted a portion of my crop in Coker 139, I re- 
garded it, after the experience on my own farm and the observation 
of my neighbors’ farms, as having fewer weaknesses than any tobacco 
than I have ever seen. I found it to be in a class by itself in these 
respects: It will make far more pounds per acre than any other 
variety ; it will better withstand disease, drought, and wind; it will 
sucker less; it will cure better. 

That leaves the question of quality. And I say this, after consider- 
ing seriously for 2 years the question of quality, I have never seen any 


other tobacco that I would regard as beginning to compare with it— 
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considered from the standpoint of body and color, of flavor and 
aroma. 

That has been my experience on my own farm and my observation 
on my neighbors’ farms. Grown under favorable conditions, it reflects 
these disadvantages, but it withstands them better than any other 
variety. 

When planted on richer soil under more favorable conditions, 
treated as it should be, topped and suckered, it will make several 
hundred pounds more tobacco, in my experience, at least 500 more 
pounds ete per acre of the best quality tobacco that I have ever 
made, considering it also from the standpoint of buyer acceptance. 

And I would like to mention my experience with it from the stand- 
point of buyer acceptance. In 1955 I had a portion of my crop in 189. 
IT had the rest of it in the older and supposedly more desirable varieties. 
My Hicks tobacco, which is supposed to be the basic desirable variety, 
was absorbed to the extent of 38 percent by the Stabilization Corpora- 
tion. My 139 

Senator Jounsron. What year was that? 

Mr. Warr. 1955. 

Senator JoHNsTON. 1955. 

Mr. Warr. The first year it was on the market. 

My 139 was just a little over half that percentage. 

In 1956 my whole crop was in 139, and in my State, South Carolina, 
where all varieties are planted, the Stabilization Corporation ab- 
sorbed 19 percent, approximately, of the crop. Of my crop, which was 
entirely 139, it absorbed 12 percent. 

The part that it absorbed was not sorry tobacco, it was the very best 
and high-priced tobacco that I make. I made no thin, pale, washed- 
out tobacco; I had not a single pile of LL or KL. The reason that 
12 percent of my tobacco was ‘ioe under Stabilization Corporation 
was because the buying companies were simply seeking cheaper 
tobacco. 

I might say, too, that this same year my crop averaged approxi- 
mately 500 pounds an acre more than the State average, which in- 
cluded all crops, all sorts of varieties. My price was 2 cents a pound 
more than the State average. 

I would therefore say that, excluding only the development of hy- 
brid seed corn, to my way of thinking the propagation of this variety 
of tobacco was by far the greatest single advance that I have ever 
seen in the sphere of seed breeding. Unfortunately, it was introduced 
at a moment of uncertainty and stress and confusion in the tobacco 
economy, and that fact has resulted in its persecution as a scapegoat. 

It has seemed to me that opposition to the variety comes from three 
sources, and I will mention the first one only briefly because it is not 
the kind of thing that you can get your finger on exactly and say 
positively anything about, but yet after you have had a great many 
conversations and you have heard a great many statements here, and 
yonder, and so on, you gradually arrive at some conclusions. — 

For years the experiment station in North Carolina had been the 
leader in developments in the tobacco world—seed breeding, methods 
of cultivation and handling—and had come to regard itself, and to be 
regarded, as a leader in that State. When blank shank developed 
in North Carolina, there was a tremendous push on the experiment 
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station to give us a variety that would withstand this disease that 
was causing so much damage. The experiment station in. North 
Carolina failed to come up with a satisfactory variety, and Mr. 
Coker’s 139 was the first one that really did the “job. And his busi- 
ness, financed by private initiative, does not receive a dollar of tax 
funds. A lot of people in my State and North Carolina are begin- 
ning to say, “What about all this money we are spending at the 
experiment station in North Carolina—they do not'seem to be able to 
get as good results as a private seed breeder down in South Caro- 
Tina.” 

So that touched the boys, touched them pretty deep. It hurt their 

vanity. And as time went on, opposition to the variety began to 

ring up, and it seemed to spring mostly from North Carolina. Mr. 
Cokes has quoted a statement from Dr. Colwell here concerning 244, 
in which his opinion of his own tobacco changed within a year’s 
time. It is hard to say, of course, to put your finger on something 
that you cannot say positively that it was a matter of professional 
jealousy, but I think undoubtedly professional jealousy has had some- 
thing to do with it. 

Senator Jonnston. That first started in 1955; is that correct ? 

Mr. Warr. Yes; that is right. 

Senator Jounston. And in 1955 practically all the talk was from 
North Carolina? 

Mr. Warr. I think so; I heard no opposition to it in South Caro- 
lina. It began to get opposition out of North Carolina. 

The second source of opposition to it has been from the Stabiliza- 
tion Corporation. Now, I am going to say something that may 
sound rather severe, but T want the gentlemen to know I aim not 
questioning the honesty of the intention; I am questioning the sound- 
ness of the judgment. The result, of course, so far as we farmers 
are concerned, is the same. 

The members of the Stabilization Corporation have seen the sur- 
plus grow so rapidly in the last 2 years that I have the feeling that 
they are sort of driven into a state of hysteria because they have sort 
of lost their sense of balance because of that rapidily mounting sur- 
plus that is acquiring a lot of interest charge each year, and it is put- 
ting the Stabilization Corporation in a condition where it will find it 
very difficult to ever get back even again. 

Now, naturally, the mans iger of any corporation likes to have that 
corporation moving along in good, smooth shape—I would myself— 
and the gentlemen in c harge of that one feel the same way, I imagine. 
I do not think that they have considered the farmers’ interest suffi- 
ciently in trying to keep their Stabilization Corporation running along 
in good shape, to reflect good management on their part. 

The problem that has developed from the standpoint of surplus is 
being referred back to the farmer completely for solution. 

Now the idea seems to be that the Stabilization Corporation has 
accumulated this tremendous amount of tobacco because it was sorry 
tobacco and that if it had been good tobacco the buyers would have 
absorbed it. Certainly I do not think that is true. If all this tobacco 
had been other varieties, both years, the Stabilization Corporation 
would have bought just as many pounds of tobacco as it has bought. 
It bought it, not because it was sorry, but because it was surplus. 
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‘The warehouses down in our part of the country are filled with cot- 
ton, 3, 4, or 5 years old, some of it, and it is there, not because it was 
sorry, "put millions of bales each year have gone into the loan because 
it was surplus. That, to my way of thinking, is exactly the same as 
this tobacco situation. The part of my tobacco, of the tobacco that 
was absorbed by Stabilization, was not absorbed because it was sorry, 
but it was surplus. 

The third chief source of opposition has been from the buying com- 
panies. Now, I am not, myself, able to judge just how real their oppo- 
sition is. I heard statements here today on one side, and I have read 
some of those statements, and I heard just as definite statements on the 
other side. Anyway, we will say some of the buying companies are 
not shouting that we are not growing the kind of tobacco that they 
want. Now, ever since I can first remember, I have heard that cry 
almost every year of my life. No matter what kind of tobacco we 
were growing in quantity, that was the kind that the companies did 
not want right at that time. I do not think it will over change from 
that. I think if we have pale and slick tobacco, they will not want 
that; and I think if we have good thick heavy tobacco, they won’t 

want that—just as they quit buying the leafy type of tobacco, the same 
type of tobacco that they are urging us to grow in South Carolina 
right now. They quit buying it, they had enough of it, they did not 
want any more—let Stabilization Cor poration have the rest of it. 

So, I do not place too much credence in the companies’ cries and the 
outcry about us not having the kind of tobacco that they want. I have 
been hearing it every year since I can remember. I do not put much 
credence in that. 

I wonder, too, and again I am not questioning the gentleman’s sin- 
cerity, but I sometimes wonder and my neighbors do, too, if the officials 
of the Department of Agriculture have, to some extent, fallen the 
victim of imagination of groups who have wanted to see the tobacco 
program kic ked out of existence for a good many years. And having 
failed by all of the methods, could it be possible that they are now try- 
ing to kill it off by a new method of approach, by making it so unpop- 
ular with farmers because of absurd administrative rulings and super- 
rigorous forms of enforcement. 

Now I was encouraged this morning to hear Mr. Williams make 
the statement that there are not going to be any superrigorous forms 
enforced. T think if there was carried out very long the type of en- 
forcement the at has been threatened in the news, that after being car- 
ried out 2 or 3 years, it might well drive enough farmers into opposi- 
tion to vote the whole tobacco program out of existence. I was glad 
to hear him say that he had enough confidence in most tobacco farmers 
to take their word on the question in absence of proof to the contrary. 
Now that sounds better to me than the reports I have been reading in 
the newspapers. 

If there is a plan to try to get farmers to kick the program out be- 
cause of dissatisfaction with what we regard as absurd rulin-s, rul- 
ings that are not grounded on sound judgment, I think that it may 
have a chance of success. Because I myself have this feeling, that 
I would today, and as long as the program is on its present. basis, 
what seems to me like an unreasonable basis, vote against the pro- 
gram. Because I feel that it is going to the depth of blunder, and I 
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am not willing to go along with the program that is proceeding on an 
exhibition of such poor judgment as I regard this ruling to have 
been. I do not want to be subject to the whims of men who have 
exhibited what I regard as such poor judgment when they have such 
poweriul authority in their hands. vie 

Now the damage has been done to the breeder of tobaccos—it is 
considerable, but it is insignificant, it is almost a nothing. We who 
grow tobacco think tobacco will suffer because of our not being able 
to grow the best variety of tobacco that I have ever seen in my life 
from every standpoint. I think that the men who control the pro- 
gram have fallen victim to the same error that men all down through 
history have fallen to. They have feared and they have fought com- 
petitive improvements in production because of the temporary dis- 
locations and the problems that that type of improvement always 
brings about. They are possessed of strong fears, but, let us say, weak 
imaginations. I feel that such men should not be allowed to control 
our present or to cripple our future. 

Again, I am not questioning the honesty of their intentions, but 
seriously question the soundness of their judgment. 

Senator Jounston. There is one other question involved in this 
that we have not touched on and you, being a farmer, I think, prob- 
ably realize the effect it might have. 

Have very many of the farmers gone into the soil bank? 

; Mr. Warr. Only about half of the amount that money was provided 
or. 
Senator Jonnston. Some of the tobacco farmers have gone in? 

Mr. Warr. About half. 

Senator Jounsron. Well, now, the ones that were growing this 
variety, were they penalized in any way? 

Mr. Warr. No. The payment was the same, based on the farm’s 
past production. In fact, I will say this, a man who grew this variety 
in the last 2 years would have had the higher poundage history. 

Am I not right? 

Mr. Beruea. Excuse me for interrupting, but I think Mr. Williams 
will tell you that the year you grew your 139, either 1956 or 1957, in 
basing your soil bank, you were not allowed to use it. 

Senator Jounston. How do they go about that? 

Mr. Wuu1AMs. Senator, the soil bank yield is the average of the 3 
highest years, 1950 through 1955. In other words, you take your 3 
high years. 

ibsotee Jounston. You did not take into consideration at all the 
variety of tobacco grown? 

Mr. Wuu1aMs. No, sir, it was just based on yield. 

Senator JouNnsron. That question had come up. 

Mr. Wixu1ams. And I think everybody recognized it was the most 
liberal, well, it wasn’t liberal, but it was a realistic year—1,425 pounds 
national average. 

r. Bernea. But 1956 was left out, sir, because it was so high be- 
cause of the vast amount of 139 grown. That made it high, isn’t that 
correct, sir? 

Mr. WituraMs. Well, sir, 1956 was left out at the time we set the soil 
bank yield and we did do that. 
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Senator Jonnstron. 1956, as I recall, was not available at that time. 
And that will move forward to next year? 

Mr. Beruea. It will move forward; that is correct. I do not know 
that 

Mr. Wiiu1AMs. That has not been determined. In all the legislation 
that has been introduced, and we have had about 15 or 20 bills on 
acreage poundage, we are using, every bill I think is using, the soil bank 
yield after it was set up after that form. 

Mr. Warr. Might I add one other thing, too, Senator? 

In the fall of 1955, near the end of the fall, at a meeting of the 
Farmer Bureau tobacco committee in Florence, I heard Mr. Hicks—is 
it Mr. Hicks? 

Mr. Werks. My name is Weeks. 

Mr. Warr. At this meeting, he was asked the question by that group: 
This tobacco that you have absorbed so much of this year, is it of poor 
quality because it is of a new variety. And Mr. Weeks, as 1 remember 
it, answered to this effect: The Stabilization Corporation had put its 
hooks around the best crop of tobacco that it had ever bought in a year, 
and if the supply situation was brought back into line, there was no 
question in his mind of that tobacco moving into the channels of trade 
at the kind of price that was paid for it. He pointed out a com- 
parison—and this bears out what I have had to say about the tobacco 
companies always finding fault with what we have: Some 5 or 6 or 8 
years ago an anthracite stoker was set up for curing tobacco and after 
a year or two use, the tobacco companies claimed the tobacco cured 
with those stokers did not age and did not keep well, disintegrated or 
something like that, and they refused to buy it if they knew it. He 
pointed out that the Stabilization Corporation, having determined that 
fact, segregated that tobacco as much as they could determine it from 
their other tobacco, but that when a short supply situation developed 
that tobacco moved into the channels of trade just as freely and no 
complaints had ever been made against it. 

Now, I think that is evidence of the fact that the tobacco companies 
find any fault that they can, but when they need the tobacco they use 
it and pay a reasonable price for it. 

It is my feeling that if in the course of the next 3 or 4 years we could 
reduce our surplus back to a tight supply situation, they would be 
glad to pay for what they call “pale, slick” tobacco just as high a 
price as they ever paid for it in the past. If they can buy it cheap, 
they are going todo so. They have always followed that policy. 

That is all I have unless there are some questions. 

Senator Jonnston. We certainly appreciate your coming. 

The next witness is Mr. Fred Royster. 

I believe, if you do not mind, there is someone here who had to get 
away, Mr. Roy B. Davis, Jr. Didn't you say you had to get aw ay! 

Mr. Davis. Not ina particular hurry. 


Senator Jounston. All right, then, you may come around, Mr. 
Royster. 
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Mr. Royster. Mr. Chairman, my name is Fred Royster. Iam from 
Henderson, N.C., and president of the Bright Belt Warehouse Associa- 
tion, which embraces in its membership 83 of the 94 markets operated 
in the States of Florida, Georgia, South Carolina, North Carolina, 
and Virginia. 

Mr. Chairman, may I say at the outset that we realize full well that 
the action taken by the Department of Agriculture, which we support 
relating to the reducing of the support price by 50 percent on these 
3 varieties, 139, 140, and 244, is regrettable. 

We approached it and reached our determination after a great deal 
of very careful consideration in 1955, which is the first year that these 
varieties were produced, certainly in any volume. We saw a tremen- 
dous change in the quality of flue- cured tobacco. I was at the markets, 
several of the markets, in South Carolina on the day that they opened 
in 1955. There was practically no demand on the part of the buyers 
of any of the companies for the tobacco that was offered. The overall 

take, or the Stabilization Corporation, all the markets that operated in 
the State that date was approximately 48 percent. I observed 
myself one sale where the take by Stabilization ran more than 80 per- 
cent. That pattern prevailed through the crop, not to that extent, 
but to an alarming degree. 

We produced the largest crop of flue-cured tobacco on record. In 
the late fall of 1955, we begin to hear reports from certain of the export 
bodies that these new varieties were producing tobacco that was un- 
acceptable to them because of its neutral components and it being low 
in nicotine and nitrogen content. We looked at those reports very 
carefully, and quite frankly, Mr. Chairman, with some degree of 
skepticism. We realized that the tobacco, these varieties, had filled 
the desired need for tobacco that was disease resistant; we realized 
that they were easier to cure and to handle than any variety that had 
been developed up until that time. 

Since our own interest is identical with the growers’ interest—we 
receive our commissions from what he gets—we did not acquiesce or 
subscribe to the position taken in late 1955 and early 1956 by certain 
of the purchasing companies. However, in 1956, we saw the percent- 
age of these tobaccos, of crops being planted in these varieties increase 
tremendously. I have heard various estimates—as far as I know no 
accurate estimates are available—but our opinion is that about 25 
percent of the flue-cured crop in 1955 was planted from these varieties. 

Senator Jonnston. That is in all States? 

Mr. Royster. The total crop; more in some States than others. 
There was very little in Georgia and Florida but throughout the flue- 
cured area we estimate that “approximately 25 percent of the 1955 
crop was planted from these varieties. 

In 1956, that increased, our estimate being from 55 to 60 percent 
of the total crop 

The Cuarmman. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Senator ATKEN (presiding). You may proceed, Mr. Royster. 

Mr. Roysrer. In 1956 these varieties produced tobaccos with the 
same undesirable characteristics and qualities that they had produced 
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in 1955. With this tremendous percentage of crop planted from these 
varieties, it necessitated the moving under loan of an abnormal large 
percentage of the crops. We are told, and upon investigation we 
accept as fact, that there were a number of companies, particularly 
in the foreign trade field, who were unable to secure the amounts of 
the kind and quality of tobaccos that they desired to purchase in this 
country out of the 1956 crop. 

In 1956, we agreed to the establishing of 13 new grades, designated 
as “LL” graces, The intention was to grade these tobaccos princi- 
pally from these varieties possessing these undesirable characteristics 
mto these grades at a lower price support. 

Senator A1cen. Will you bring me up to date, Mr. Royster? What 

varieties are you speaking of 4 

Mr. Royster. 139, 140. and 244, which are the 3 varieties, Senator, 
that the—— 

Senator Arxen. Also, can you tell me what percentage of the crop 
is devoted to those varieties now ? 

Mr. Royster. Our estimate is that 25 percent in 1955 and from 55 
percent to 60 percent in 1956. 

Senator Arken. And they are grown because of the difference in 
vield? 

Mr. Royster. They are grown partially because of the difference in 
vield and partially because of their being more easy to cultivate. They 
withstand hail, wind, weather conditions. They withstand drought 
and rain better than some other varieties and to put it in farmer par- 
lance they are nearer foolproof than anything we have grown. 

Senator Arken. Thank you. 

Mr. Roysrer. From purely a production standpoint. 

Senator Arken. Thank you. I am sorry I have not been able to 
attend all the hearing, but we just have too many things going on at 
the same time. However, you have told me what IT wanted to know. 

Mr. Royster. Thank you. 

These grades were put in for the purpose of alleviating the condition 
that it developed. I have experienced—and I think I can speak with 
authority on that, I was in constant contact with the markets through- 
out the flue-cure area during the entire marketing season. Our ex- 
perience with the LL grades was as unsatisfactory as it possibly could 
have been. They failed utterly to achieve what they were desiring to 
do. We now take the position that that course was an unwise course 
and that instead of curing the situation it added to the emergency 
involved. 

In early December we had a meeting of our board of governors 
which is comprised of representatives from all of the States that grow 
flue-cured tobacco, two members of the board being from the State of 
South Carolina. We discussed this matter and analyzed it as care- 
fully as we could and came up with a recommendation ‘that in 1957 the 
Department of Agriculture issue an approved list of varieties of to- 
bacco and support at the 90 percent support level only tobaccos grown 
on that approved list, and that any varieties not placed upon that list 
not be supported by the Credit Corporation. 

Upon consultation with the legal staff it was determined that it 
would not be possible to follow that approach, that they could not sus- 
tain a policy of not supporting these tobaccos at all unless they could 
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determine that they had no commercial value. That position could 
not be sustained because the tobaccos are comparable in chemical con- 
tent and appearance with tobaccos grown in Rhodesia and other parts 
of the world which move into the world market at a considerable less 
price than similar tobaccos from this country. Therefore, we then 
took the position that such reduction as was to be made should be made 
on a variety basis. We realize from a purely practical standpoint, 
based upon our many years of observance and working with the grad- 
ing system and the tobacco market, plus the experience that I have 
already referred to that we had in 1956 with LL grades, that it simply 
was not possible, or practical, to try to administer a reduction in these 
grades on a grade basis. We had experience with that, we knew that 
it would not work. We were certain that it would create a chaotic con- 
dition in the marketing of flue-cured tobacco and, therefore, we ad- 
vocated that such reductions as were to be made be made on a variety 
basis. 

That decision has been considered twice since it was originally taken 
and that it still the opinion of the organization which I represent. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, we have heard a very great deal in this dis- 
cussion about the amount of these tobaccos that go or do not go into 
stabilization. I think that that is inconsequential. Stabilization is 
not but an instrumentality to make the 90-percent commodity support 
available to the growers. They do not manufacture; they sell, through 
stabilized agencies. And to my mind it does not matter what the stocks 
of stabilization may be; rather, what we are dealing with is total 
stocks, stocks held by all manufacturing companies plus stabilization. 

And I am firmly convinced that the buying companies have deter- 
mined by experience and research that these tobaccos do possess, 
genetically, these undesirable characteristics and qualities and, as 
unfortunate as it may be and regrettable as it may be, that being the 
case, we were quite certain that the better approach to it was a realistic 
one, and that we meet it now. It is my firm conviction that if we 
had a repetition in 1957 of what we had in 1955 and 1956, it would 
have wrecked the present tobacco program. There is no doubt in my 
mind about that. 

That being the case, we realized that unless action such as was 
taken had been implemented, then, in my opinion, 80 to 85 percent— 
and I think that is a conservative figure—of the 1957 crop would have 
been planted in these varieties. We did not feel that that could take 
place without wrecking not only the present tobacco program, accru- 
ing in tremendous financial loss both to the growers and to the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation, but losing permanently a very sizable 
proportion of the export markets. 

I think it is fairly well established and accepted in the trade that 
foreign countries buy their tobacco for the flavor and the aroma. 
They can buy these neutral tobaccos cheaper in other countries in the 
world, and they are not going to buy tobacco in this country and pay 
more for it than they can buy a comparable tobacco for in other coun- 
tries of the world. Therefore, we did concur in this action taken. 
We support it; we are confident that it will be of tremendous benefit 
in the 1957 operation. We think that it will save the program. 

We have been quite pleased at the attitude that has been mani- 
fested on the part of the growers throughout the entire area. I think 
it is quite encouraging, and I realize that the statement can be made 
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that they accepted it under duress, so to speak, that they had no other 
alternative. 

But the facts are that the number of complaints, I think, have been 
astoundingly low. I recall very distinctly at a meeting in which 
the State officer of the ASC committee in North Carolina was, last 
Friday, and the statement was made that the number of complaints 
that had come to the North Carolina ASC office in connection with 
the program this year had been about 10 percent of what they receive 
in normal years. I think that shows the mterest and appreciation of 
tobacco growers for this program. There is no question in my mind, 
based upon contacts and reports from throughout the five States, 
but that the rank and file of the growers realize the wisdom of this 
program and they concur in it. They realize that these tobaccos do 
possess characteristics that are not acceptable. 

And may I say this, Mr. Chairman, that much has been said about 
the change in the buying power and demand of the buyers of to- 
bacco. I am fully aware of that. There has been a ch . Much 
emphasis has been placed on filter-tip cigarettes. Personally, I place 
more emphasis on the change in manufacturing—homogeny, syn- 
thetics, the labels put on. I think it is a very serious question, and 
presents a very serious matter for the future of these synthetics, for 
the future of the tobacco industry. 

But as much as has been said about the change in the buying com- 
panies, I have been in the growing and the marketing of tobacco all 
of my life, I have been engaged in growing and selling actively for 
the past 30 years. 

During that period of time, I have never seen the time when the 
kinds of tobaccos that these varieties produce in quantity, and in my 
opinion, are more inclined to produce than any other varieties, have 
ever been in demand by the trade. I have never known the time 
when tobacco running as low in nicotine, as the scientists say that 
these tobaccos run genetically, were in demand by the trade. They 
are different kinds of tobacco from anything that we have had here- 
tofore to contend with. 

I certainly commend Mr. Coker and his associates for their efforts. 
I know they were sincere; I know they rendered a very great service 
in the overall tobacco-production field down through the years. 
However, in this instance, in my opinion, the tobacco was not what 
it should have been, was not what would have been desired even if 
we had not had filter tip and these other tobaccos. 

Now, certainly, it has been said, and correctly so, that other varie- 
ties produce tobaccos of like kind. Other varieties do produce to- 
bacco that are high in color. Excessive rain causes that. But ac- 
cording to the scientific reports, these tobaccos genetically run low 
in content, and even though you might have a high color in tobacco, 
in some of the other tobaccos you still have a higher nicotine and 
nitrogen content. 

Mr. Chairman, I appreciate very greatly the opportunity of ap- 
pearing before you ‘na the committee to present our views on this 
very important question. We appreciate greatly your tolerance in 
hearing it. 

Senator Jonnston. We are certainly glad to have you. 
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I believe there is about 40 percent of tobacco that is exported; is 
that right? 

Mr. Roysrer. Well, historically, probably a third to 35 percent. 
In the last fiscal year I think it was 43 percent—46 percent. But they 
were the highest exports that we have ever had, due to a number of 
factors, of course. The most important, I think, is the 480 program, 
which is a very wise program and has been of very great help to us. 

Senator Arken. I would like to know a litle bit about the back- 
ground of these varieties. Are they fixed varieties—— 

Mr. Royster. Senator, I am not a scientist, but I will answer your 
question by saying, as I understand it, they are hybrid varieties. 

Mr. Coker, of course, can give you the answer. 

Senator Arken. I was wondering what the parents of the varieties 
are. 

Mr. Coxer. Would you like me to answer that ? 

The 2 varieties of the 3 were developed by our company, the Coker 
140 and Coker 139. They are not what you call hybrids, but are 
the—— 

Senator Arxen. Selection ? 

Mr. Coxer. The selection from crosses. In other words, we had 
crossbred 4 different varieties to go in to make up 1, and by reselec- 
tion and continued planting and reselection for a number of genera- 
tions, you can get. them to breed true, so they are not hybrids in 
the sense that hybrid corn is. 

Senator Arken. Were the parents recognized American varieties ? 

Mr. Coxrr. Yes. 

Senator Arken. And there was nbiniing new in the way of some 
strange variety found in another country ? 

Mr. Coxer. I believe all of the parents of both varieties are what 
you might call on the approved list today. 

Senator Arken. Their parents were simply selected plants of recog- 
nized varieties ? 

Mr. Coxer. Recognized American varieties. 

Senator Arken. And cross produced this heavy-yield and easy-to- 
grow variety ? 

Mr. Coxer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Arken. That is all. 

Senator Jounston. Just one question. You stated that the foreign 
market wants to buy tobaccos that have the aroma and also the nico- 
tine and flavor? 

Mr. Royster. Yes, sir. 

Senator Jounston. Now in regard to that, the only way you can 
tell the various tobaccos, how much they have in aroma, nicotine, and 
taste, is to test it; isn’t that right? 

Mr. Royster. That is correct, Senator. The physical appearance 
gives an indication, but not a sufficient indication for them to tell. 

Senator Jounston. Now when you sell it on the foreign market, do 
they make test of your shipment? How do they go about that? 

Mr. Royster. I am not in that field. 

Mr. Lanier, who will testify, is better qualified. But; yes, sir: 
they do make chemical tests. 

Senator JouHnston. Chemical tests? 

Mr. Royster. Yes, sir. 
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Senator Jounston. Then that being so, would not it be fair to 
everybody to say that we will pay the reduced parity on all tobaccos 
that fall below a certain grade? 

Mr. Royster. Well, Senator, in the practical application you, of 
course, cannot make chemical tests on each lot of tobacco before it is 
sold. Now, another answer, I think, to that is when you go into your 
support price by grades, as I testified probably in your absence, sir, 
our experience with that program on a small scale in 1956 was such 
that we knew that there could not be handled with any degree of satis- 
faction on that basis. Now this also entered into our determination 
about it. 

I said in my statement that in our opinion, if this action had not 
been taken, 80 to 85 percent of the 1957 crop would have been planted 
out of these varieties. Well, even assuming that you could do it on 
grades, which we are certain you cannot, when the tobacco has been 
produced it is too late to do anything about it. That is what the 
farmer has. 

After he has produced it, it is too late to do it. And from a prac- 
tical standpoint, you cannot handle it on that basis. 

The only way that you can grade tobacco now in the market opera- 
tion is on its physical appearance, which is primarily color, texture 
to a lesser extent—but it is primarily based on color. 

And your foreign purchasers and your domestic manufacturers 
bought a great deal of this tobacco out. of the 1955 crop, thinking and 
hoping that it would improve in storage. It does not do that, as the 
tobaccos that we produced historically do. Of course, they were more 
skeptical of it and tried to avoid buying it a great deal more in 1956 
than in 1955. One of the principal purchasers bought the tobacco 
relatively freely in 1955, but they were a great deal more cautious 
about it in 1956. 

Senator Jounston. How was it, then, that we sold more in 1956 
than we ever sold before ? 

Mr. Royster. You mean in exports? 

Senator Jornnstron. Sixty percent. 

Mr. Royster. That came out of prior crops, Senator. You ex- 
ported practically none. As a matter of fact, out of the tobacco sta- 
bilization in 1955 they have sold practically none. Those exports 
were from the crops beginning with 1951 through 1954. 

And T think unquestionably that part of those exports were attrib- 
utable to the foreign manufacturers feeling that what had taken place 
in 1955 and 1956 would not be corrected. I think that caused some 
activity in those stocks which were from crops grown before these 
varieties came into being. 

Senator Jonnston. This is a new variety in the last few years 

Mr. Royster. 1955. And as T say, in 1955 and 1956 the export 
people brought very light from those crops, and stabilization has prac- 
tically all of the tobacco that they have taken, approximately 600 
billion pounds of their stocks from those two crops, 1955 and 1956. 
1955 is where we really got in trouble, both in quality and quantity. 
We were all right until 1955. 

Senator Jounsron. Any questions? 

Thank you. 

Mr. Royster. Thank you, Senator. 
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Senator Jounston. Carl T. Hicks. 

Mr. Hicks. Mr. Chairman, Mr. Davis would like to be heard next. 
Senator Jounston. Certainly. Come right ahead if you would like. 


STATEMENT OF ROY B. DAVIS, JR., PRESIDENT, VIRGINIA FARM 
BUREAU FEDERATION, RICHMOND, VA. 


Mr. Davis: Mr. Chairman, and gentlemen of the committee, I am 
Roy B. Davis, Jr., president of the Virginia Farm Bureau Federation 
and a flue-cured tobacco grower in Halifax County, Va. 

I have a short statement that, if I may read, might save a bit of 
time ¢ 

Senator Jounston. You may proceed in any way you wish. 

Mr. Davis. There is little question with regard to the success of 
the flue-cured tobacco program. The key to this success has been 
the willingness of producers to adjust production, price and varieties 
to meet effective market demand. It is the adjustment principle 
that causes the tobacco program to stand out among all the adjust- 
ment programs. Therefore, Mr. Chairman, we would hope that the 
Congress would allow the producers to continue to adjust their in- 
dustry to meet this maximum demand. 

The current flue-cured tobacco situation is characterized by a con- 
siderable quantity of tobacco in stocks and a rapidly changing mar- 
ket pattern. A large portion of the tobacco now held by the F. C. 
Tobacco Stabilization Corporation is currently unacceptable to the 
trade and has been caused by the widespread production of varieties 
introduced during the last few years, namely, the varieties under con- 
sideration today. 

Senator Jounston. Do you know what percentage of each variety ? 

Mr. Davis. The principal variety in Virginia of those 3 has been 
the 139 variety. It was estimated by some last year that probably 
25 percent of the Virginia crop was planted to the 139, very little of 
244, and I would say even less of the 140. 

The varieties are quite popular because of their disease resistance 
but have a great tendency to yield light and mild or “neutral” 
tobacco. The market demand has been changing rapidly toward 
heavier, full-bodied tobacco with flavor and aroma for use in the 
manufacture of filter-tip cigarettes. One result of these develop- 
ments is a strengthening demand for the heavier tobacco and a con- 
siderable weakening of cal for the tobacco from these new disease 
resistant varieties. 

For years the export market has been buying a considerable por- 
tion of the heavier grades of flue-cured tobacco. Production of filter- 
tip cigarettes requires quantities of the same grades. Thus the do- 
mestic companies and the buyers for export are now in direct com- 
petition for a number of grades. Export buyers report that they 
were not able to fill their needs during the last marketing season. 

They have reported on numerous occasions that they do not want 
any of the “neutral” tobacco because this type of tobacco can be pur- 
chased in other countries at a much lower cost. 

If producers of flue-cured tobacco are to maintain and expand the 
foreign market, they must produce the desired tobacco in sufficient 
quantity to supply the market. Unless they hold this portion of their 
market, the results will be economically disastrous. 
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Under the present acreage adjustment program, there will be a 
severe shortage of tobacco for export if a large part of the available 
acreage is planted to those varieties which are unacceptable to the 
foreign buyer. 

Since a market which is lost is very difficult to regain, drastic ste 
are necessary to discourage production of varieties viewed as unde- 
sirable under present demand conditions and to encourage an increase 
in - proportion of the crop having characteristics currently in de- 
mand. 

The situation is further complicated by the difficulty of accurately 
identifying tobacco varieties on the warehouse floor by the inspector 
or buyer. The visual methods of examination are not reliable enough 
to be positive and more extensive field examination or laboratory tests 
are required to determine whether the tobacco has the desirable char- 
acteristics. 

Reports of research workers indicate that varieties have inherent 
characteristics that determine whether it will be wanted or unwanted 
under a given set of market conditions. Therefore it is felt that the 
action of the United States Department of Agriculture with respect to 
varieties is entirely justified. 

The present system of production adjustment used in flue-cured 
tobacco has been successful because the price-support pattern has been 
changed annually to reflect changes in the market demand. 

This practice must continue if this program is to continue to be 
successful and avoid undue losses to the Government. Since pur- 
chasers of flue-cured tobacco are referring to varieties in placing their 
orders, the price-support pattern must also reflect varieties and reflect 
them on the basis of their relative market value. 

Senator, as I see the situation, it is simply a question of those of 
us who are producing flue-cured tobacco having to supply the proper 
tobacco to meet the demand. Unfortunately, we are not in a position 
to set the demand for tobacco. We feel that the market situation has 
changed. 

And I do not want anyone to feel that any statement with reference 
to the variety is any reflection of my personal feelings toward anyone 
connected with any one of the varieties. In fact, 3 years ago I thought, 
“Well, surely he has something that will solve the disease problem,” 
and overnight the market has pulled this very prospective type of 
tobacco out from under us. 

No one knows what the future will hold. It is entirely possible that 
in a few years trends may go back to where the varieties which are now 
unwanted will be wanted to a greater degree. 

However, I think it is certainly the responsibility of the producers 
to produce as near as possible those varieties which have the greatest 
market demand. 

I would also like to introduce into the record a letter addressed to 
you, Senator, and sent to the committee, from John C. Lynn, legisla- 
ture director of the Farm Bureau Federation. 

If I may, I would like to quote one paragraph of this which says: 

One of the salient features of the tobacco program and one that has made 
the most success of the price support and adjustment program has been the 


willingness of producers to make the necessary adjustment, not only in acreage, 


but in the production and marketing of a quality product designed to meet 
the changing demand. 
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Senator, it has been a pleasure to have the opportunity to discuss 
this, and if there are any questions I will be glad to answer them. 

Senator Jounston. We certainly appreciate your coming before 
us. We will be glad to make this a part of the record, this letter from 
John C. Lynn. 

(The letter refered to is as follows :) 


AMERICAN FARM BUREAU FEDERATION, 
Washington, D. C., March 1, 1957. 
Hon. OLIn D. JOHNSTON, 
Senate Agriculture Committee, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak SENATOR JOHNSTON: We have learned through some of our State Farm 
Bureaus that you are conducting a hearing today on §S. 382 to prohibit adjustment 
of support prices which will take into account differences in quality. Naturally, 
as the largest farm organization and having large Farm Bureau memberships 
in all the tobacco States, we are interested in this matter; and therefore, would 
like to express the views of the American Farm Bureau Federation with regard 
to this matter. 

One of the salient features of the tobacco program and one that has made 
the most success of the price support and adjustment program has been the 
willingness of producers to make the necessary adjustment, not only in acreage, 
but in the production and marketing of a quality product designed to meet the 
changing demand. 

Price supports and production adjustment program provisions relating to such 
matters as grades, classifications, premiums, discounts, and type and quality of 
commodities should fully reflect these new and improved standards in such a way 
as to adequately reward production of good quality and discourage production 
of poor quality products. They should facilitate the production and marketing 
of the quality and quantity of products that can be anticipated to be reasonably 
in line with domestic and foreign demands. In the case of tobacco, there is an 
urgent need to discount currently undesirable types and grades under the support 
program. 

We respectfully request that this letter be made a part of the hearing record, 
since we were not given an opportunity to present oral testimony. 

Sincerely yours, 
JoHN C. Lynn, Legislative Director. 


Senator Jomunston. Thank you. 


Mr. Davis. Thank you. 
Senator Jomnston. Carl T. Hicks is next. 


STATEMENT OF CARL T. HICKS, PRESIDENT, FLUE-CURED TOBACCO 
COOPERATIVE STABILIZATION CORP., SNOWHILL, N. C. 


Mr. Hicks. Mr. Chairman, I am Carl T. Hicks, chairman of the 
flue-cured tobacco committee, on which there are representatives 
from all flue-cured States, elected by the respective farm organizations 
or appointed by their respective farm organizations. 

I am also a tobacco grower living in Greene County, Walstonburg, 
N.C. 

I would like, if I may—I do not have a written statement——— 

Senator Jounston. Just proceed in any way you desire. 

Mr. Hicks. To review as briefly as I can the steps that were taken 
prior to any action that has been initiated. 

Early in October in 1956, as I recall the date, due to the alarming 
decline in the purchase of tobacco by foreign buyers and their repre- 
sentatives in this country, some of us were very disturbed about the 
tobacco situation. We began to hear that foreign buyers had with- 
drawn their orders from our markets. 

After considerable discussions among different groups—— 
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Senator Jounsron. When was that? 

Mr. Hicks, That was in October—which I am leading up to this 
particular meeting. 

Under the initiation of Mr. Herbert Jackson, with the export 
dealer—Leaf Tobacco Co., I believe, is the title of the company—a 
representative of growers, of buying interest, both domestic and for- 
eign, and tobacco associates, I believe, and some of the research people, 
this meeting was held in Raleigh. 

Mr. Coker was present, Mr. Frank Williamson from South Caro- 
lina, and of course others of this committee which I referred to. And 
it was the consensus of opinion of all of the buying interests repre- 
sented there, including a representative of the American Tobacco 
Co., from Liggett & My ers, | think, and maybe one other. I am not 
sure, I do not believe ali three of them were there. 

However, I think there were 2 of the 3 principal ones, plus others, 
Phillip Morris and other domestic buyers, along with some of the top 
export buyers. 

That group of buyers of our product were almost unanimous in 
their objection to the quality of tobacco that the growers were pro- 
ducing in 1955 and 1956. They said that we were not producing the 
qui ality of tobacco that was currently in demand, both domestic and 
foreign. 

Out of that meeting came a decision from the growers group to ask 
the research people in all of the flue-cured States to give us a report 
on their findings as to what constituted quality, how you measured it 
and how you could appraise it. 

Mr. Williams referred to that this morning, sir, and I will not go 
into details. However, as a result of the conference held by the re- 
search people from all of these States, their findings indicated that 
some other method of measuring quality other than “phy sical charac- 
teristics or the appearance, the appearance of tobacco, was almost 
essential to try to determine the qualities that the companies, the 
buying companies, stated was now in demand. 

Followi ing that meeting we held under the auspices of the beltwide 
committee, we invited all of the research people to Raleigh to an 
all-day session held there in the Tobacco Stabilization Office, and all 
of the angles, of course, were discussed and explored. 

In general, as a layman, I am not able to evaluate scientific state- 
ments or terms, but I got the impression, and so did the majority of 
the members on the committee, that this group’s findings indicated 
that something would have to be done other than that which had been 
done to determine the value, the market value, the current market 
value, of tobacco other than the physical] chevactayiatien: 

I would like to place in the record, if I may, 2 pages that relate 
to the 2 things that the scientists indicated were the 2 best-known 
criteria of quality, body, flavor, and aroma. One of these sheets 
is a 1-year relationship of nicotine percentage yield and variety which 
. for the year 1956, and the other is a 3-year period. It was developed 
by the North Carolina Agricultural Experiment Station, but it was 
accepted and it was not ‘questioned, its authenticity and authority 
was not questioned, by any of those present at that time. 

The findings indicate two characteristics. One is indicated in these 
charts, and that is nicotine content. Nicotine content, then, seems 
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to be about the only known criteria of flavor and aroma that the 
scientists have other than the nitrogent or burning qualities—I believe 
that is the way they describe that. 

These two charts refer specifically to the nicotine. 

And of the varieties that have been tested, the three varieties that 
show the lowest nicotine content in the 1-year test and the 3-year 
test are the three varieties that are now in controversy, that there is 
a question about how best to evaluate and how best to appraise it in 
order to determine its market value. 

So I would like to stop at that point for a moment, if I may, to 
try to lift up the two different points of view. The point of view 
accepted and followed through, and which has resulted in the action 
taken by the Department of Agriculture, is the point of view of the 
scientists, notwithstanding Mr. Coker’s presentation of scientific 
analyses under his supervision, or someone else’s supervision—I am 
not sure which—but it is the opinion of the committee that there is 
no known physical method that has been established thus far to deter- 
mine flavor and aroma by the physical characteristics of the tobacco. 

Now we, this committee, have followed these actions as carefully 
as we could. We have been very reluctant to concur in the recom- 
mendations until we were satisfied beyond all reasonable doubt that 
no other approach could be made. So we visited with and talked 
to and consulted with the folks in the grading service. We had 
meetings with them, and they did not offer, and have not yet offered, 
any approach to the problem of determining the present desirable 
qualities of tobacco by grade physically. 

So we have no choice except to follow this line of approach, unless 
someone could come up with something that was better, or that could 
reflect these quality characteristics. 

Now I think many of us recognize that quality in tobacco is cer- 
tainly moot question today in relationship to its color, in relationship 
to its texture, and many others when you look at the market pattern 
purchases. The fact that some thirty-odd percent of the cigarettes 
produced in this country are filter-tip cigarettes, and it is diiabing 
all over the world, cetrainly puts our normal pattern of values kind 
of upside down, because we are in a reversable position of the domes- 
tic manufacturers buying what we have historically known as domes- 
tic mild cigarette-type tobacco; whereas, now they have invaded the 
field of the so-called foreign varieties or types of tobacco and com- 
petition has come into that picture and has left those quantities of 
tobacco that the domestics have been normally buying and sold to some 
degree. 

And the market pattern has developed over the years. The highest 
qualities, the finest qualities of those tobaccos as we have known them 
in the past by their physical characteristics have been the highest- 
priced tobaccos. I believe that this is a temporary situation—I am 
speaking personally—and something has to be done immediately if 
we are to save our foreign markets. 

They are of utmost importance to us as you quite well know, sir. 

I do not believe that to go into considerable detail about other con- 
ferences and other meetings and other discussions is of much value. 
However, if I can answer any questions, I will be glad to do so. 

Senator Jonnston. Do you happen to know how many pounds of 
tobacco were produced in 1955? 
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Mr. Hicks. 1955? 

Senator Jounsron. 1955. 

Mr. Hicks. A little over a billion and a half, sir, I think. 
war Jonnston, A little over a billion and a half. How many in 

Mr. Hicks. I think 14 and something—1,460, I believe. 1,424. 

Senator Jounston. How much? 

Mr. Hicks. 1,424. 

Senator Jounston. There was not very much difference between 
the 2 years? 

Mr. Hicks. Very little. 

Senator Jounston. There was really more produced in 1955 than 
in 1956; isn’t that right? 

Mr. Hicks. Yes, sir; despite the 12-percent acreage reduction. 

Senator Jounston. Now, then, in 1956 I believe we exploited 46 
percent; isn’t that correct ? 

Mr. Wiiu1aMs. Forty-six percent of the total disappearance was 
in leaf tobacco, plus manufactured cigarettes. 

Senator Jounston. Plus manufactured cigarettes. 

Mr. Beruea. Pardon me, sir. 

How do foreign and domestic buyers buy this stuff if they cannot 
tell it by its physical characteristics? How can they buy it? They 
cannot get a chemical test ahead of time. 

Mr. Hicks. That is the reason they stopped buying it in 1956, be- 
cause upon a chemical analysis it did not have the qualities they 
wanted. 

Mr. Bernea. Have they completely stopped buying American to- 
bacco ? 

Mr. Hicks. Not completely. 

Senator Jounston. Just a minute. When did they stop in 1956? 

Mr. Hicks. Certain grades of tobacco began to be a drag on the 
market—slick leaf so-called B tobaccos in the first 2 or 3 weeks after 
the market was opened, sir. 

Senator Jonunston. Now, then, how much could they exploit in 
1955; what percent ? 

Mr. Hicks. About 453, I believe, is my recollection of it. I am 
not very good at carrying figures in my head. But I think I can get 
it for you. 

Senator Jounston. 453. What percent was that? 

Mr. Hicks. Oh, about 36 to 37 percent. 

Senator Jonnston. So exports jumped from 36 percent in 1955 to 
46 percent in 1956; is that correct? 

Mr. Hicks. Yes, sir. That was largely due to 480. About 123 
million pounds was exported under your 480 program. 

Senator JoHnston. That is true, but it was exported. 

Mr. Hicks. Sir? 

Senator Jounston. I say, it was exported. 

Mr. Hicks. Yes, sir. We are very grateful for it. 

Senator Jounston. I believe that is all. 

Mr. Hicks. Thank you very much, sir. 

Senator JoHnston. One more question. 

Do you know how they went about making up this chart, where 
they got the tobacco and where it was grown? 
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Mr. Hicks. I can get you the details, but I hesitate to try to—— 

Mr. Coxer. It was out of their official variety test that they ran at 
the college in three different locations in North Carolina. 

Senator Jounsron. Did any of it come from South Carolina ? 

Mr. Coker. This was all the varieties that were planted by the 
college, and these determinations were made as a result of their variety 
tests. 

Senator Jonnsron. I see. Well it is important to know just where 
they came from, these varieties. Of course, there could be a lot 
determined on how it was planted, how it was developed, how it was 
fertilized, and where everything entered into it. 

The climate, as well, at that particular place, could have affected 
it some. 

(The charts referred to are as follows :) 
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Mr. Coker. May I ask Mr. Hicks one question ? 

Senator Jonnsron. Yes. 

Mr. Coxrr. Mr. Hicks, I understand that the North Carolina State 
College conducted a topping and spacing test last year, and we have 
never seen any of the results of that test. Are you familiar with it 
and what the results were? 

Mr. Hicks. No, sir; I am not. 

Mr. Coxer. It has never been made public; has it? 

Mr. Hicks. Topping and spacing? 

Mr. Coxer. Topping and spacing, where they used wider spacing 
and lower topping and— 

Mr. Hicks. If that is available, 1 do not recall at the moment. 

Mr. Coxer. I know the test was run, but I have not gotten hold of 
a copy of it. I was just wondering if you did have any information 
on it. 

Mr. Hicks, I know, this, sir, if you will let me refer to my own 
personal experience: I made an effort to try to get some information 
on the 101 variety from the county agent from my own county as to 
whether or not that variety had been grown under the same cireum- 
stances and same conditions, that is, the spacing, the wider spacing and 
the lower topping, and some of the older varieties of tobacco, and they 
said they did not have that information. That may not answer your 
question, sir, but that is the information I have. 

Senator Jomnstron. Any other questions ? 

We certainly thank you. 

Mr. Hicks. Thank you very much. 

Senator Jounston. Mr. Lanier, J. C. Lanier. 

Just identify yourself for the record, Mr. Lanier. 


STATEMENT OF J. C. LANIER, GENERAL COUNSEL, LEAF TOBACCO 
EXPORTERS ASSOCIATION, GREENVILLE, N. C. 


Mr. Lanter. Mr. Chairman, Senator Scott, my name is J. C. Lanier; 
[ live in Pitt County, N. C. I have been a tobacco grower, a rather 
substantial one, for 30 years. 

In addition, in 1933 I came to Washington as a tobacco expert in 
the formation of the first AAA program for tobacco. Since that 
time I have worked very closely to this whole tobacco program. 

For the past 46 years, Senator, I have been executive secretary and 
general counsel for the Leaf Tobacco Exporters Association. That 
is an organization composed of the independent leaf tobacco dealers 
who buy and sell unmanufactured leaf tobacco in all the countries 
of the world. 

In my position, and with the people for whom I work, there can be 
no possible prejudice on our part against any geographical area or 
any firm or any person that produces seed, or varieties of tobacco 
seed. I am speaking personally for Mr. Coker. I have been one of 
his biggest users of his seed over a period of many years, and he has 
done a tremendous job in producing the better types and varieties of 
tobacco. 

In 1955 Coker 139 began to be planted, and I myself planted every 
hill of my tobacco in 1955 in Coker’s 139. And it sold very well. 
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But being with the export people, we very soon began to get re- 
percussions from 139 and 140. We buy for people. all over the 
world—we are merely their agents—and very soon the wires, cables, 
were hot with messages not to buy any more 139 and 140. 

Order after order was canceled. 

Senator Jonnsron. By the way, when you sell it at export, do you 
put what variety it is on it? 

Mr. Lanter. No, sir; we do not. But they tested this tobacco over 
there and made the inquiry, and as soon as they run the test they 
would instruct us not to buy any more of this variety. 

Now, Senator, it does not matter whether or not it is pretty tobacco, 
good tobacco, the color or whatnot. If those people over there will 
not buy it, then we cannot buy it for them. It is just like sending 
you to a mule pen to buy a white mule. You better not buy them a 
black one, or they are going to send it back. 

And we actually had some of that tobacco shipped back that had 
gone across the ocean to Europe. They tested it and sent it back be- 
cause the dealer had made a mistake and mixed some of this tobacco 
which did not test according to what they wanted. 

Now this is a very important thing to all of those people, every- 
body who grows tobacco. Over a period of 10 years, $1 out of every 

$3 that has been obtained by the tobacco growers for their tobacco 
has come from foreign countries. In other words, 1 acre out of every 
3 that we plant is shipped abroad and consumed abroad in foreign 
countries. It amounts to a little over one-third, and that is the profit, 
in the extra third and not the first two-thirds. It is in the extra sale, 
the 450 million pounds that we have sold in world markets in com- 
petition with tobacco from a lot of other countries. 

Now if we lose that market, then we automatically come back to 
a production figure equal to the domestic disappearance, which is 
about 750 million pounds of tobacco. So what we have in jeopardy 
here is whether or not we are going to produce the kind of tobacco 
that our foreign customers want, or whether we are not going to 
produce it and lose that market. 

Those people have limited dollars to spend, and when they spend 
them over here, as they have said publicly, they want the flavored 
tobacco to mix with tobacco of pale or neutral kind which they can 
buy in Rhodesia, India, Brazil, and in a lot of other countries, at a 
cheaper price than they can buy it over here. 

Therefore, if there is not the kind of tobacco they want over here, 
they cannot be forced by any means to buy the kind they do not want 
over here because they can get that cheaper in other countries. So 
we are faced with that situation. 

And Mr. Gough, the head of the British-American Tobacco Co., 
the biggest buyig company of tobacco in the world—they operate 
in every country in the world except England—the head of the Im- 
perial Tobacco Co. over here, the head of the export company of 
tobacco over here, all agreed in this statement that we are starving 
for the kind of tobacco we have traditionally bought in America, and 
that if you do not produce it, as you are now not producing it, we are 
going to be compelled to look to other sources of supply. 

That was the situation facing you at the beginning, at the end of 
the last crop year. In 1956 the export buyers failed by 150 million 
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pounds to buy the amount of tobacco they came over here to buy 
because they could not find the quality that they were willing to spend 
their money for. 

This program, this tobacco program, Senator, which has been suc- 
cessful for many years has come to a turn in the road by reason of 
cuts in acreage. By reason of cuts in acreage, our farmers have 
learned to beat the cut. As you cut the acres, they have put the pres- 
sure on pounds at the expense of quality. 

Year after year when you cut 10 or 12 or 20 percent, you put the 
pressure on poundage at the expense of quality. Therefore, we are 
faced this year with the situation, that had we had no other program 
except a 20-percent cut for 1957, the pressure for poundage would 
have been intensified because that cut is a terrific cut and it seriously 
affects the economy of a great many people. 

Therefore, in 1957, we would have had a crop of tobacco 95 per- 
cent, I believe, out of 139, of which I know about very well as to 
what it will do as to poundage and color, ease of handling and all 
of that; but you would not have been able to sell it to these foreign 
people because they say they do not want it. 

So we would have been faced this year, after we had cut the crop 
20 percent—you would have lost that much in your foreign business. 
So the house was on fire and something had to be done to discourage 
the planting of 139 and 140 and 244. 

Now that tobacco is not outlawed. Someone used the word this 
morning time and time again “outlawed.” It has not been outlawed. 
It has the same position on the floor that it would have had without 
a support program, plus half of the support. But if it is of the good 
varieties, and some good tobacco does come out of it on the auction 
floor, it may be well possible that the good 139 that this gentleman 
and this gentleman said they grew will bring a price above the sup- 
port: price. 

There is no outlawing, it will be there for sale to the higher bidder, 
and if it meets the requirements of the buyers, then it will be bought. 

But I tell you that if 95 percent or 90 percent or 80 percent of this 
crop has been in 139, 140, and 244, we would have been in serious 
danger of losing a great part of the export market which has meant 
so much to all of us during the years. 

And it is for that reason, plus of course what Mr. Darr, of Reynolds, 
up here before a House Agriculture Committee said, that tobacco was 
worthless. I do not agree with him. It is comparable to India’s 
tobacco, Rhodesia tobacco, and other tobaccos. 

But it cannot sell in the world markets at the price we put on it in 
competition with the price that you can buy that tobacco for in ster- 
ling areas—for a less price per pound. So therefore, from the export 
picture, and that is all I am trying to present here, Senator—the farm- 
ing side has been presented and I am trying to present it from the 
standpoint of the leaf-tobacco dealers, because if they cannot sell their 
tobacco, they go out of business and it backs right wp on every farmer 
who grows tobacco. 

Now in my opinion, Senator, I have twice been in many places of 
the world. Now my dealers go every year to every country in the 
world with their satchels in their hand as the salesmen of tobacco for 
every farmer who grows tobacco in America. But if he goes over 
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there with this tobacco that they have tested in their laboratories and 
that they have told them not to buy, we have no chance to sell it. And 
once you lose those markets, it is a terrific job to get them back. 

Therefore, we believe that although this was a drastic action, and 
we know there is going to be many a headache this fall in the enforce- 
vaent of it, we think that it was the only thing to do within the time 
limits allowed. 

And I will say personally that I believe that next year an improved 
program will be worked out which will be different from what it is 
this year. 

Now if there are any questions, I would be glad to answer them. 

Mr, Berura. Pardon me, sir. 

103—we have all agreed—we disagree in the amount of similarity— 
if you take that tobacco which this year was grown under certain con- 
ditions, it is bound to be light, it was light last year and it will be light 
next year, and your people that are going to buy it will say, “Now, this 
tobacco looks like 139, it tests like 139, but it is on your approved list.” 

Haven’t they just as much right to disapprove of that as one that 
is on the list? 

Mr. Lanier. I think the saving grace of this program is that with 
the certification that is going to ‘be required in the identification of 
the tobacco, the time of sale, ‘that the buyers can buy with confidence 
that it is not these varieties that will be rejected when it gets over in 
Europe. 

Mr. Beruea. But you have just admitted, and his figures show, that 
101, as far as nicotine content, when you take the analysis, is practically 
the same. And when they take the analysis, they do not get the same 
analysis. 

Well, now they have a light tobacco with the same analysis as far 
as nicotine content. How in the world, if you have both, are you going 
to distinguish ? 

Mr. Lanter. As you know, the 101 was really bought by a certain 
company. Since that time it has been on the 

Mr. Berura. It ison very thin ice. 

Mr. Lanter. That is right; it is on the way out. 

Mr. Betura. But it had to be kept. It had to be kept for a par- 
ticular reason, because you had to have a variety of tobacco that was 
resistant to disease in a certain area of the United States, and if you 
did not keep one, you would not have any 

Mr. Lanter. There are other varieties that are disease resistant. 
There is 181. 

Mr. Beruea. I agree with you, but you have just admitted that 139 
and 101 are very similar, and that was on thin ice. Why was it kept 
in one crop ? 

Mr. Lanter. I have not mentioned 101. 

Mr. Betuea. Well, I mean, I mentioned it and you said that it was 
on thin ice. 

Mr. Lanrer. Not 101; I had not talked about 101, Senator. IT was 

talking about 139, 140, and 244. 
T could talk about 101, but I won’t 

Mr. Beruea. I know you won't. 

Senator JouHNston. Any questions? 

We certainly thank you for coming. 

Mr. Lanter. Thank you for the opportunity. 
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Senator Jonnston. I have a long telegram here from the Georgia 
department of commerce, Lawton R. Ursery, State information exec- 
utive, which will be put into the record. 

(The telegram is as follows :) 

ATLANTA, GA., February 28, 1957. 
Hon. JAMES M. KENDALL, 
Assistant Chief Clerk, Senate Agricultural Committee, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 

Gentlemen of the committee, the Georgia-Florida belt tobacco farmers have 
cooperated in every way possible by planting the variety of tobacco that was 
suitable and desirable to the foreign and domestic tobacco trade to further and 
promote the tobacco industry. 

The records of the Tobacco Stabilization Corporation clearly show that only 
7.42 percent of the Georgia-Florida grown tobacco was bought by the Tobacco 
Stabilization Corporation and over 92 percent was bought by tobacco manu- 
facturers and tobacco exporters while at the same time during the same 
tobacco selling season an average of over 30 percent of tobacco grown in areas 
other than the Georgia-Florida belt was bought by the Tobacco Stabilization 
Corporation and only 70 percent purchased by the tobacco manufacturers and 
tobacco «xporters. 

This is proof enough that immediate steps should be taken to lower the sup- 
port price on the undesirable varieties of tobacco by at least 50 percent regard- 
less of the tobacco belt in which produced if we are to keep from wrecking 
our Tobacco Stabilization Corporation and preserve our foreign and domestic 
tobacco consumption. In 1952 Stabilization received less than 25 million pounds 
of the 1952 tobacco crop; less than 17 million of the 1953 tobacco crop; less than 
44 million of the 1954 tobacco crop; then in 1955 it jumped to a staggering 255 
million pounds; and in 1956 over 319 million pounds, or a total of over 660 
million pounds now held by the Tobacco Stabilization Corporation pool. These 
figures clearly show that we cannot continue to increase our inventory in the 
stabilization pool of this tobacco that is undesirable and that the tobacco 
industry does not want, while at the same time the domestic and foreign 
tobacco markets are begging for the type tobacco that is grown in the Georgia- 
Florida Tobacco Belt. This same type tobacco can be grown in the other fiue- 
cured tobacco belts but is not being grown because of the high yield and support 
price by stabilization of these undesirable varieties. In 1955 the support price 
on the undesirable tobaccos was to have been reduced by about 15 cents per 
pound but no action was taken so the Carolina tobacco farmer planted another 
crop of tobacco in 1956 that was predominantly of the undesirable variety 
tobacco knowing full well that the tobacco trade would not want this variety 
of tobacco that does not have the desired aroma and flavor required by the 
tobacco trade, so consequently an average of over 50 percent of the 1956 crop 
of tobacco produced in other than the Georgia-Florida Tobacco Belts went into 
the stabilization pool again instead of into the tobacco trade. 

If the tobacco industry is to survive we must produce the desirable varieties 
which are the heavier, aromatic tobaccos which the domestic and foreign tobacco 
trade demands. 

If the neutrals or undesirable tobaccos are continued to be produced then we 
will only have to offer to the foreign trade the same type tobacco that can be 
produced on foreign soils at one-half the price of United States produced tobacco 
thus losing our foreign tobacco trade as tobacco acreage is increased on foreign 
soils. We have taken a 37 percent tobacco acreage cut in the past few years 
in the hopes of the tobacco industry adjusting itself but we are convinced now 
that a 50 percent reduction in the support price on undesirable tobaccos is the 
solution. If immediate steps are not taken to curb the planting of undesirable 
varieties of tobacco we will be forced to set up a tobacco stabilization corpora- 
tion to handle the Georgia-Florida grown tobacco. I believe I can state without 
fear of contradiction that the contents of this telegram expresses the sentiment 
of Georgia’s Governor S. Marvin Griffin, Georgia’s Lieutenant Governor S. Ernest 
Vandiver, Georgia’s Commissioner of Agriculture Phil Campbell, and tobacco 
growers throughout Georgia and Florida but due to the short notice of the hear- 
ing I did not have the time to contact these officials to register their protests. 

As a Georgia tobacco farmer and an executive of the Georgia Department of 
Commerce, I urge upon your committee the great and vital necessity of taking 
action at this time to bring about the reduction of the support price on undesira- 
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ble tobaccos by at least 50 percent. This action is necessary to encourage the 
growing of desirable varieties of tobacco and to discourage production of unde- 
sirable varieties and thereby is necessary to save and preserve our tobacco in- 
dustry upon which vitally depends our economy in Georgia and other tobacco- 
producing States. 
Lawton R. URSEBY, 
State Information Executive, Georgia Department of Commerce. 


Senator JoHnston. Is there anything else? 
If there is anyone else here who wants to make a statement, you 
have a right to do so. 


STATEMENT OF J. B. HUTSON, PRESIDENT, TOBACCO 
ASSOCIATES, INC. 


Mr. Hutson. I am J. B. Hutson, president of Tobacco Associates. 

Reference was made in the testimony to a report issued by Tobacco 
Associates in December 1944. I would like to put in the record a 
statement issued by Tobacco Associates in December 1955. This has 
to do with the essentiality of body flavor and aroma in foreign 
markets. 

And, also, a short statement on factors affecting leaf quality affected 
by many factors. 

I would like to put those two statements, Senator, if I may, in the 
record. 

Senator Jonnston. That will be put into the record. 

(The information referred to is as follows :) 


[Tobacco Associates, Inc., report, November-December 1955] 
Bopy, FLavork, AND AROMA ESSENTIAL IN FOREIGN MARKETS 


United States flue-cured tobacco is being used in 74 foreign countries 
throughout the world. The reason why it is so widely used and is in such 
great demand is because of its rich flavor and aroma. 

Flue-cured tobacco is being grown in many foreign countries. Most foreign 
flue-cured producing countries can produce tobacco just as desirable as that of 
the United States from the standpoint of color and burning quality but so far 
other countries have been unable to duplicate the desirable body, flavor, and 
aroma that is to be found only in United States-grown leaf. 

The production in 1955 of an abnormally large amount of flue-cured leaf which 
had little or no aroma or flavor has created a great deal of anxiety throughout 
the entire tobacco industry—both at home and abroad—and has brought about 
the following developments : 

1. Letters and reports have been received by the United States Department 
of Agriculture, United States leaf dealers, and others in the United States to- 
bacco industry, including Tobacco Associates from many foreign countries, in- 
dicating that these countries will be forced to turn to other countries for the 
leaf supplies which they normally purchase in the United States, unless a 
larger proportion of the crop meets their requirements. They emphasize body, 
color, flavor, and aroma as necessary characteristics in United States leaf. 

2. Some exporters reportedly reduced substantially the amount of leaf pur- 
chased in 1955 because a large part of the crop was deficient in body, flavor, 
and aroma. (Many foreign buyers come to this country annually and make 
smoking quality tests during the auction marketing season of the tobaccos they 
are interested in buying. They check the flavor and aroma, as well as other 
characteristics, by actually smoking cigarettes made from the different tobaccos 
on cigarette machines provided by the leaf dealers.) 

3. Leaf exporters who buy our tobacco on the auction floors and sell it on the 
world markets have adopted a resolution urging tobacco farmers to plant only 
those varieties which produce leaf which has the characteristics desired by our 
foreign customers. 
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4. The United States Department of Agriculture has announced that it plans 
to reduce substantially the support price for pale and slick and other off-type 
grades, for the 1956 crop. 


LEAF QUALITY AFFECTED BY MANY FACTORS 


The quality of flue-cured tobacco is determined to a large degree by its color, 
body, and flavor. These characteristics, in turn, are the result of— 
1. Variety used. 
2. Type of soil used, amount of fertilizer used, spacing in the field. 
3. The extent of topping and suckering. 
4. Degree of ripeness at harvest and degree of yellowing during the cur- 
ing process. 
The pale and slick types of flue-cured leaf are usually much less desirable 
than other leaf because they ordinarily are deficient in body and aroma. 


Senator Jonnsron. Does anyone else have anything? 

I first want to thank each and every one of you for coming here 
today and testifying and giving us this information. 

No, then, to show you why I introduced this bill and w1 Ly Z thought 
it was nothing but justice that something along this line be done, I 
am going to read to you a sts ee here from my own State, from 
Clemson College, di: ited Janu: ury 22, 1957: 


CLEMSON, S. C., January 22, 1957. 
RESEARCH IN AGRICULTURE IS THE ONLY FOUNDATION FOR ECONOMIC PROGRESS 


Clemson College regrets the recent action taken by the Commodity Stabiliza- 
tion Service of the USDA in designating certain tobacco varieties as objection- 
able to the extent of announcing the policy of reducing support prices in the 
market by 50 percent on the Coker 139 and Coker 140. 

These varieties have been in the official variety tests of Clemson College for 
3 years and have proven by all standards to be superior to other varieties 
tested. The 139 variety has performed so much better than any other variety 
that it has put itself into a group by itself. It has shown by standards such 
as yielding ability, quality as measured by known and accepted methods, dollar 
value per acre, ease of handling within the field and curing barn, its adapta- 
bility to widely varying conditions, its resistance to disease, and many others 
to be superior to anything that has yet been tested. It has definitely been 
established both under tests and on farms in the State that the 139 and 140 
have and will produce quality leaf that is accepted in the trade along with even 
the so-called older standard varieties. 

We recognize that production practices and growing conditions have definite 
effects on the quality or characteristics of tobacco leaf. However, when these 
varieties are produced under average South Carolina conditions and by recom- 
mended production practices, they do give tobacco leaf that meets accepted 
standards in the trade. 

Clemson College has historically recommended crop varieties on the basis of 
performance, reflecting all known methods of evaluation. On such a concept 
Clemson College could do no other than recommend Coker 139 and 140 to grow- 
ers in the State. 

As to the policy of the college we would further state that we feel emphatically 
that any basis for price support other than type and grade is unsound and, in 
our opinion, cannot be justified. 

J. M. LewIs, 
Extension Tobacco Specialist. 

W. R. Papen, 
Chairman, Variety Committee. 

O. B. GARRISON, 

Director of Experiment Station. 

G. H. CoLiines, 
Head, Agronomy Department. 

M. D. FARRAR, 

Dean of Agriculture. 
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Now then, they had given me that impression when I introduced 
the bill. After hearing the testimony today and listening to the vari- 
ous witnesses, and after listening to, especially, Mr. Coker testify that 
this probably will cause him a “loss of one- quarter of a million dol- 
lars—I think that is correct—and also knowing that the Extension 
Department, which is a part of the Federal Government, has urged, 
almost directed, him in the growing or developing of this particular 
variety and putting it on the market, I feel that the Federal Govern- 
ment is as much liable as anybody else for the loss that Mr. Coker 
has suffered. 

Personally, if I were in his position, I think I would go into the 
courts of South Carolina and ask for the damage that he has been 
put to. 

Now that does not answer the question in regard to this particular 
bill. As far as I am concerned, this matter is far reaching—we have 
all seen that today—by the different ramifications in it. The sub- 
committee will meet and discuss the matter pertaining to this particu- 
lar bill. 

I certainly thank each and every one for coming here. 

Mr. Coxer. Senator, could I make one closing statement? 

Senator Jounston. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Coxer. I want to repeat again what I said this morning about 
my feeling of the sincerity on the part of the folks that have testified 
on beh: lf of the industry and the farm organizations, and that there 
is no difference of opinion at all as far as I am concerned and they 
are concerned on the seriousness of the problem. 

Senator Jounston. No question on it. 

Mr. Coxer. And the absolute necessity of doing something drastic 
to meet it. We differ on the approach. 

Now there has been testimony on both sides of this question about 
whether certain tobacco varieties are acceptable or can be grown to 
be acceptable. I should like to propose, in order to set this thing at 
rest once and for all, that an appropriate variety testing setup be in- 
augurated, which we will be very happy to collabor ate in, to grow 
these varieties under coded numbers with varying rates of fertiliza- 
tion, various topping produced on various soil types from the heaviest 
to the lightest, and then have those samples analyzed under coded 
numbers by tobacco companies, both domestic and export. 

We are perfectly willing to rely by their obtained findings. And 
if their findings are that these varieties cannot be produced to meet the 
demands of the companies, as we are convinced that they are, then 
we will stand corrected and we will have nothing further to say 
this. 

On the other hand, we still oppose the idea of handling a matter of 
this kind on a variety basis, because we think that it has certain in- 
herent dangers. We think that the Federal grading service that 
grades cotton and tobacco and peanuts and other things can develop 
systems of grading that will be adequate to protect the market from 
inferior products. 

Now I have a couple of questions I would like to ask just for 
clarification. The first question I would like to ask—and T suppose 
Mr. Williams or Mr. Miller could answer it—is, why with the LL 


grades which were supposed to apply to pale and slick tobacco not 


about 
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used to any great extent in 1956, and why were the discounts not more 
severe? 

Mr. Wiui1,Ms. Bob, I will answer that in this way: We set up those 
grades and gave notices to the farmers in ample time before they 
sowed the seeds, We set forth that we were going to discount them 
up to appr oximately 20 percent, or with a maximum of 20 percent 

Mr. Coxer. I thought you said “not less” ; didn’t you ? 

Mr. Wutu1AMs. Not more than 20 percent. Now each year, before 
the opening of the market, when we set the prices on the individual 
grades, that is, the minimum price, we call the leaders in from these 
five State areas and give the farmers and warehousemen recommenda- 
tions on the different grades and price support. 

Now we were faced with this situation: We had representatives who 
said they did not have any need, and they played it down. We had 
some re present: utives from North Carolina there, from certain sections 
of my State, that did not have any—maybe 2 or 3 percent. 

We did not make much as of a differential as we should have, there 
is no question about that. 

Another thing that we failed, all of the LL tobacco was not graded 
LL tobacco. And Iam not criticizing—— 

Mr. Coxrer. Why wasn’t it? 

Mr. Wuu1aMs. Well, I will tell you why. The human side enters 
into it, where you had only 10 or 15 to 20 percent of it on the market, 
the grader could stand up there and grade and put it into LL because 
he had the m: jority of farmers with him. 

You get in other markets in your State, in my State, where it was 
60, 70, or 80 percent, and the farmers were standing there bringing 
in the pressure. 

Mr. Coxrer. Now we are getting somewhere, Senator. 

Mr. Witu1ams. And your farm organizations—and I am a great 
farm organization man—but the county units every night would 
call the head of the warehouse association in South Carolina, or the 
Bright Belt, and call the head of the Grading Service, bringing pres- 
sure because the Government grader had laid down on the farmers. 

That is the reason I am convinced that we could not do it on a 
grade basis. 

If you could not apply a differential of 3 to 9 cents, how could you 
possibly stand the farm pressure when you support it at 50 percent 
of the loan rate or which amount, say, is 20 or 25 cents a pound. Now 
that is some of the practical aspects. 

Mr. Coxer. In other words, Mr. Williams, it was politically inex- 
pedient, is that correct? 

Mr. Wiiu1aMs. It is not politically inexpedient. Those boys are 
human, and you or I or the chairman of this committe would have a 
hard time going out on the market where 80 percent of the farmers 
were selling a type of tobacco that if you put a true L on it, it meant 
50 cents, or if you put a LL on it, it meant 25 cents. 

We won’t have as hard a time, as unpopular as they are this year, 
as when they put your whole crop under. The farmers themselves 
are going to put the whole crop, not the grader. Not the grader, the 
farmer. 

Mr. Coxer. Mr. Williams, I have just one more question, 

I beg your pardon for taking this time, but this matter is one of 
very great importance. 
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The other question I wanted to ask—I think we have developed 
one of the things that I wanted particularly to bring out about this, 
and that is: From your statement they could have graded it LL, but 
they were unwilling to doit. Is that the gist of what you said? 

Mr. Wiu1ams. Well, you have this difficulty, Bob, when you get 
on markets there and you have this pale tobacco and you are trying 
to grade it on the color basis, on flavor and aroma, and you go to 
smelling it, and you can do a pretty good job for the first row, but you 
get in a house of tobacco with a thousand baskets there, and it all has 
a tendency to be on the light side, you get to the point where it is 
pretty hard for a grader to make that fine distinction there, whether or 
not it isan L ora LL. 

Mr. Coxer. You did bring out the point, though, that the farmer’s 
reaction to it, their raising a little sand about it, had something to do 
with it. That is the thing I wanted to bring out. The other question 
I wanted to ask—and this is my last question, Senator 

Senator Jounston. That is all right; I am not rushing you. 

Mr. Coxer. If it is impossible to detect this undesirable tobacco on 
the floor, how did Stabilization get so loaded with it? 

Mr. Wiiu1ams. I think the companies did a much better job of 
identifying it than we have given them credit for. 

Mr. Coxer. Well, where we 

Mr. Wiiu1aMs. I think a lot of them, I think they are training their 
boys—I think they are creaming it. They need 1,250 million pounds 
out of a crop, and they are going to cream the best out of it and they 
are going to willfully let the Stabilization Corporation have as much 
of the undesirable tobacco as possible. 

Now, that is human. T have seen the foreign buyers come over 
here and I have seen, even though we cannot detect it, some Germans 
over here last year go out on the warehouse floor and pick out 9 
baskets and identify it as 139. And it was not pale and slick either, 
Bob. 

And we checked on that by asking the farmers, and in every in- 
stance those boys—they were not top buyers, but they were factory 
people over there in one of the German companies. It happened up 
there on the floor. 

The boys can identify it, and they are doing a much better job 
than we think they are doing. 

Mr. Coxer. Senator, the point, as you have already perceived, 
that I wanted to bring out is that it is possible to identify undesir- 
able tobacco, and that lends support to the contention that it should 
be done, as provided in your bi, on a grade basis with whatever 
discounts there may be, 100 percent, 50 percent, 75 percent, whatever 
is necessary, to take away from the market the types of tobacco that 
the companies and the export people do not want. 

And I believe that we have heard some testimony favorable to 
your position that it should be handled, and can be handled, on a 
grade basis if the grading service is willing to do the job. 

Senator Jounston. I have certainly enjoyed this hearing. I have 
learned a lot today. I started off as just a little farm boy out in the 
country. My father was a farmer, and we used to plant the Coker 
cotton that your father used to develop, way back years ago, and 
wheat, too. And I am doing a little Sabinitig at the present time, 
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though not very much. But what I do plant I try to plant with 
good seed. 


And, of course, at a hearing like this on tobacco I have certainly 
learned a lot and have enjoyed it very much. 
I thank you each and every one for coming here today. 


(Thereupon, at 4:20 p. m., the committee adjourned, subject to 
the call of the Chair.) 


(The following was received for the record :) 


Ditton, 8. C., February 28, 1957. 
Senator O_in D. JOHNSTON, 


Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


DeaR SENATOR: I regret very much that I will not be able to attend the 
special hearing on bill 382, but I would like to submit in writing my views and 
the views of every other farmer with whom I have talked. 

I have not talked to a single farmer who thinks that it is right to control 
production by penalizing certain varieties. I believe that it is totally unjusti- 
fied and detrimental to all tobacco farmers of the flue-cured belt. 

South Carolina farmers have proven in past years that it is not variety, but 
quality, that counts in producing tobacco that is in demand by all companies. 

Yours truly, 


CADETTE PAGE. 


RECOMMENDED FIELD AND VEGETABLE CroP VARIETIES FOR SoutTH CaARonina, 1957 
\pproved by the Crop Variety Recommendations Committee 
FOREWORD 


The field and vegetable crop variety recommendations are listed in this cir- 
cular for the guidance of South Carolina farmers in 1957. These recommenda- 
tions were approved by a special crop variety recommendations committee at a 
meeting at Clemson, December 4, 1956. The committee recommends that, when 
possible, certified seed be planted. 


7 * * * * ae oR 


FIELD-CROP VARIETIES 
t * * * ® 2 = 


Tobacco: Golden Harvest, 402, Golden Cure, Hicks, Golden Wilt (Granville and 
Fusarium wilt-infested soil) Coker 139 (Blackshank and Granville wilt-infested 
soil), Oxford 1-181 (Blackshank infested soil). 


x + % * * * * 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Wushington, December —, 1956. 


1957 Fiue-Curep Tosacco Support Rates Apsustep To REFLECT CURRENT 
Market DEMAND 


The Department of Agriculture today announced major changes in the flue- 
cured tobacco price-support program, applicable te 1957 production. It is an- 
ticipated that these changes will, among other things, result in growers cutting 
the production of varieties which are undesirable under present demand condi- 
tions and increasing the proportion of the crop, of all vareities, having character- 
istics currently in demand. 

The program modifications announced today, which are in accord with recom- 
mendations of grower organizations and industry leaders in the flue-cured to- 
bacco area, are as follows: 

(1) 1957-crop, flue-cured tobacco of varieties 139, 140, and 244, irrespective 
of grade, will be supported at one-half the support rates for comparable 
grades of other varieties. 

(2) Price-support rates for individual grades (of all flue-cured varie- 
ties) will be adjusted to reflect current demand patterns. This action will 
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support a program to encourage growers to follow cultural practices which 
will increase the proportion of the crop which has desirable flavor and 
aroma characteristics. 

The three varieties viewed as undesirable under present demand conditions 
have been classified by the Federal-State Flue-Cured Tobacco Variety Evaluation 
Committee, composed of leading production research scientists, as low or lacking 
in flavor and aroma. ‘They tend to produce a large proportion of tobaccos that 
currently have an estimated market value of only about one-half that of varieties 
high in flavor and aroma, and price support for these varieties is being reduced 
accordingly. 

These three varieties, particularly 139, represented a substantial proportion 
of the 1956 crop. Increased production of these varieties came at a time when 
cigarette consumption was shifting from nonfilter cigarettes to filtered cigarettes. 
This consumption pattern has had the effect of decreasing the requirements for 
light, thin tobacco, and at the same time has increased the requirements for 
heavier bodied tobaccus. 

Another important factor in the situation relates to exports. Normally about 
one-third of our flue-cured tobacco is exported, and this market has historically 
been based on the superior flavor and aroma of United States production. These 
three varieties are lacking in the flavor and aroma required by practically all 
foreign users of our tobacco. 

All growers will be required to establish prior to harvesting whether they 
have produced any of their crop in any of these varieties. Any false certifica- 
tion will be subject to penalty as fraud. Unless it is determined that none of 
these varieties has been produced on a farm, marketing cards will be issued 
identifying all tobacco from that farm in 1957 as eligible for the one-half rate 
support. For example, if the support rate is $55 per hundred pounds for a grade 
of tobacco of other varieties, the support rate for tobacco of the same grade of 
these 3 varieties—or for all tobacco of the same grade on a farm where any of 
these 3 varieties is produced—would be $27.50 per hundred. 

In addition to reducing the supports by one-half on these three varieties, the 
Department urges growers as part of the program to take other steps to 
increase the proportion of the tobacco of other varieties having the requisite 
flavor and aroma. These steps include changes in production practices such as 
wider spacing, lower topping, and the removal of suckers. 

In this connection, Department officials noted that price-support rates for 
individual grades of flue-cured tobacco, without regard to variety, will be ad- 
justed to reflect current demand. This will mean increases in the price-support 
rates for the heavier bodied orange and red grades, offset by reductions in the 
L grade supports and further reductions in the LL and KL grades. 

Department officials also commented today on a possible development related 
to production history, if changes were made in production-control features of 
the tobacco program. There has been general discussion of the possibility of 
adding poundage control to the acreage limitations under the present program. 
If tobacco growers and their representatives decide to seek such program modi- 
fication, the Department would suggest to Congress that the necessary legislation 
also make provision to exclude 1956 and 1957 yields per acre in establishing the 
poundage allotments for individual farms. 

This suggestion for excluding 1956 and 1957 yields would be made to avoid 
rewarding, on a permanent basis, growers who have utilized seed varieties and 
cultural practices to obtain high yields per acre which have contributed so 
materially to present surpluses—and to disproportionate volumes of tobaecos 
for which the demand has dropped sharply. 


LAKE Ciry, 8S. C., March 1, 1957. 
Hon. O11n D. JOHNSON, 
United States Senate Building, Washington, D. C. 

Reference hearing before your subcommittee relative legislation about Agri 
culture Department’s order reducing price support by 50 percent on 3 varieties 
flue-cured tobacco, it is our considered opinion that price supports should be 
reduced on all pale and slick undesirable tobaceos to reflect as nearly as possible 
existing or foreseeable market demand. Regardless of variety (repeat regard- 
less of varieties) it is our feeling such could be accomplished by application of 
item 2 in program modification memorandum issued by Department of Agricul- 
ture, Tobacco Division, CSS, in December 1956. This view was expressed to 
the director personally December 13 and again to conference group December 14. 
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It has been our observation, based upon careful study and survey, that all 
varieties of tobacco, under certain weather conditions, will produce varying 
percentages of such pale, slick commonly termed undesirable tobacco and any 
penalties imposed upon their production should apply to all varieties. Further, 
the administration of such program modification presents attending, annoying 
difficult problems and are further complicated when a few varieties are attempted 
to be identiued or isolated. In this area of activity especially, much confusion 
and disorder could be experienced. Growers are already disturbed and worried 
by problems of acreage cuts, tenant shifts, ete., could react very unfavorably 
toward the entire program if the anticipated identification and enforcement 
provisions result in growers being considered guilty of planting any of three 
varieties unless he proves himself innocent. Due to time element and fact that 
srowers in lower regions of flue-cured area have not planted these varieties in 
significant quantities, it is our feeling that to remove planned restrictions now 
would permit growers in more northern areas to seed beds of such varieties in 
large quantities, thus making it unfair to those growers who had refrained from 
planting them. It is felt that if all varieties are treated alike where pale and 
slick or neutral types are involved, the situation can be handled this year on a 
fair and satisfactory basis. We would recommend careful study prior to next 
fall of this entire question, through every means available. We shall be glad to 
elaborate upon the above should you desire, or meet with you or any group in an 
effort to be of assistance to the tobacco growers and other segments of the 
industry. 
SoutH CAROLINA TOBACCO WAREHOUSE ASSOCIATION, 
Marion S. FOWLER. 
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